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RESOLUTION BI-CENTENNIAL PRCCLAMATtON - DECEMBERS 12 , 1973 
< WHEREAS it has been officially proclaimed by the 
•President of the United States of Ainei;ica that 'the year 
nineteen hundred seventy si^ (1976) will ^e^6bserved as 
the Bi-Centennial Celebration Year of the founding of 
these Onite^d Spates of America, and 

/ WHEREAS all citizens 'and all conununity organizations 
have been, called u^p^ to observe and celebrate this Bi- 
Centennial year, be, it ' . ' ' 4 

THEREFORE " RESOLVED i that the . Carroll^ County Public 
School System will cooperate with all recognized^ ^gencies-^ 
and bodies as they move to ".mark this observance, and be it 
FURTHER RESOLVED. that; the Carroll County Publiy School 

* u 

System of Carroll County , ^Maryland will mark this observance 

• I 

with appropriate activities. ■ 



Approved and entered into the reocrds of the Carroll 
County Public 'School System's minutes this twelfth day of 
December in the year nineteen hundred^ seventy three. . 
(December l2- 1973) 




Board President 
Vice -President 
Board Member 
Board Member - 
Board Member 
Board Member 
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Secretary 
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Mr. Arnold Amass 
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INTRODUCTION 

" """" *• * 

The Ma^ryland Bipentennial Commission^ for the •commemoration of the 
American Revolution was established by the State Legislature* in 1968 for 
the purpose of enauring that an appropriate effort would be made to .create 
local interest in celebrating the 200th anniversary the found^g of our ^ 
nation, • i - 

Thfe state commission lead to the •creation of the Carroll County ♦ 
Bicentennial Commission, the first, meeting of the committee, chaired. by • 
Mr " George A, Grier, Administrative Assiscant to the County Commissioners, -v 
was held , in November 1972, As a result of. this initial meeting, Dr, Ralphs 
John,. President of Western Maryland College, was charged with organizing > 
a planning comniittee' tor local educational units. In turn, Dr, George E. • 

1 

Thomas, Superintendent of Schools, appointed particular Board ofic Education ^ 
-starff members "to ^erve on the committee, The^ first meeting'was held in * 
February 1973: / ^ 

In December 1973, the Carjroll County Boa?d of Education resolved 
that appropriate activities honoring -the Bicentennial b^e* planned and 
carried out* in the Carroll County schools, 

Mr, Donald P, Vetter, SufServisor of Social Studies, Temporary 
Co-chairman, organized an "ad hoc committee to make recommendations for the 
Bicentennial activiN.es, The Ad \{oc Commidtee recommended that the 
historicpl time span -be designated as 1763 through 1783 and that the period 
for observance io 'the schools be 'September 1975 through June, 1976. 

Lin February 1974, three Bicentennial Sub-Committees; elemgj^t^^y > v 
,*and high school, were appointed. Several planning sessions were 
held involving teachers, community gro'ups , school administrators and students 

- .\ / • , ■ 
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■ ■ . ■ ■ V 

On May^O, a meeting "of fifteen' high sch6ol students was organized Jf or the 
purpose of receiving stud^t input. -Bicentennial Committees also were created 
in each" county school and funds wtire budgeted for a sun.mer workshop Ijesigned 

'to develop a K-I2 interdisciplinary guide for Bicentennial activitiesV 

• ^ . . ' 

The Bicentennial- Source Books are ^he result of the workshop which 

too"k place for two weeks beginning on July 15 1974. The purpose of the 

document is to assist local school Bicentennial Committaes in planning ^ 

programs of eelebretton for the 1975-76 fiscal ytar, - , ' \ 

\ 

The Maryland Bicenteoniai Commission ;5uggests that the celebration^ 
bej^ oi:ganiz**d witl a three fold thrust: * ' , ^ \ ^ \ 

HERITAGE '76 . \ * 

Foctises on activities which recall out Nation's. ' ,^ 
. heritage 'and gives an historical, perspective to the 
Community, 'in the thirteen original States^, t^^ Heritage 
Program would relate more directly to the evenA of the 
> American Revolution than in other Statr-. All /areas x 

however, have their own heritage which, at least in part, 
reflects the basic principles upon which our Nation was 
founded. ' Specif ically , Heritage includes those values 
and traditions established by our founding fathers and 
supplemented by succeeding generations of 'Americans, ^ 

^ Heritage '76 is also conc^erned with what Americans 
can see, touch, a^ feel in »their historic past; with 
the liouses , -churches, bridges parks , documents and 
decorati^^e objectives that form a panorama of tUeix man- 
made en\rironme/Tit , 

HORIZONS '76 
— 1 ^ 

Covers activities thrpugh which Americans can 
comme-iorate their past by looking to thy future as the 
challenge and the opportunity for all irtdividuals and 
organisations to define and dedicate theftjselves to worthy 
\ purposes and goals, and to proceed with tn^ attainment 
of these goals through various' ac tivit'ies^ intended^ to 
improve the quality of life, " ^ 



« 



Specif ically,* Horizons '76 will concentrate on • 
citizenship, community ^evelopm^f, communications, trans- 
portation, learning, health, leisura, the environment, 
the economy, and human values and understanding to assure 
a better future for *'all mankind," 
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FESTIVAL ' ■ ' ^ ^ ■ 

* Sharing with other An^ericans and ^ the people of the 
world' the; tifadir.ions , the culture, and the h'ospitaiity of « 
the United Scates and itfi people 

Fea^iv^l USA- Inckides the arts, athletics, education, 
travel,' hospitality, exhibits and f^irs involving all members 
ojc the^,t:oirmunity. 

These activities may include community craft shows 

and workshops'. f:.lk music and cance performances, ^ 

* •» 

All. Americans should take a thoughtful look at 
themselves and their communities and sh^re their knov/ledge 
by means of home hospitality, exchange programs, and at 
vfsitor information centers. 



This format, together with the suggestic^ns of the Ad Hoc Committee 
provideck a framewotk for uhc organization of this bulletin. It was also 
decided tjiat the Source Books be developed on four levels: 

L I ' Kindergarten,- first and second grades 
Grades three , 'four 'and five 
Middle school, grades, six, seven and air^ht 
High school, ,p,r^des nine through tweb^e 
* Both 'disciplinary r.nd interdl-^ciplinary activities ^>re suggested/ 
The Source Books are to bo cent to all .schools so that planning for the " 
Bicentenni.c.1 year may Lake place. It i.- hoped thaf principals will budget 
for the selected activities tind that additional j.dear. and activiUi es' wil 1 

> 

be sub.TiJ.tted "frort the schools for incLti-'lon in the rev;sed bulletins in 
the spring of 1975 . 
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/ 
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Writing Workshop Congnittee ; 
Level I 

*Sharon Herb - Robert Moton - Grade 1 . 
Marilyn Kirschner - Taneytown - Grade 2 
Ruth Schneehagen - Sandymount - Kindergarten 
Pauline Sinclair- Winfield - Kindergarten 

7 ' * ( ^ 

Level II/ ^ , ^ 

dail Hosmer - William Tjinchester - Grade 3 , i ( 

Erma King - West End - Grade 4 ' \ 

Peggy Jame^^- Charles CaWoll - Grade 5 
*Nancy Orth z Mechanicsvili^ - Grade 4 
Joretta AUwine - Manchester - Music 

Dean Johnson - Mt* Airy - Physical Education ^ .> . 

Joan Unger - (3 schools ) " Art . 

» • 

Level III 

*Robert Burger^- Sykesville - Gr^de 6 . . ^ 

Wayne Hughes - North Carroll - Grade 7 
-Michael Isaacs - Mt. 'Airy - Music 

^Anne Miller - -West Middle*- Art » ^ • 

Linda Selby " Nev Windsor - G^ade 5 ^ . 

Nancy Phoebus - .West Middle - Gr.ade 8 

Level IV . ^ ' ' , 

Winifred, Connor - North Carroll - Home Economics 

Stephanie Douglas - Westminster - English * • 

Ross Merrytnan - South Carroll - Music 
^Margaret Price -Francis Scott Key - Spcial Studies 
Linda Van Hart - Fraacls Scott Key - Art * 
..^,^ady Wizda - South Carroll - Social Studies ^ . 

R*oger Steele - Francis^ Scotc Key - Science * f 

Administrators' and Fupervisors,; 

Earl Hersh - physicalw^ducation 

Ted Jump - High School Sub-Committee 

Sabra Kittner - Library and Media Services 

Robert Kersey - Director of Curriculum ^ 

VTc'tor Makovitch Middle School Sub- Committee Chairman 

Virginia Murray -\ Elementary 

Lillian ilodgers - English arfd Foreign Languages 
Donald Vetter - Social Studies 
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*Sub- Commit tee Chairperson 
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NOTES TO THE USER t> 



The Bicentennial Source Boiaks. are designed to generate ideas for 

integrating the Bicentennial Celebration into the various^ disciplines, • 

classroom activities, and/or school' wide events.. At the elementary level, 

Levels I arfd II, activities cover a variety of subjects and 'are of many 

'types. They are to be integrated Lnto-the varied units of stu4y throughout 

the school year.' The Source Books for Level III and IV, i.e. middle and 
■ 

high school, are organized according to^he disciplines into which they 

may appropriately be integrated. However , many activities are suitable^ 

for more than one discipline. In the evanc of'crossing over, it is recommen'ded 

that teachers and departmenCs communicati so that duplications are avoided. 

In planning activiti-es, a balance among Heritage Horizons, and 
Festivals should be a goal. The local Bicentennial Committees should 
constantly review the over-all picture within their scl;/ool. The County . 
Committee will do likewise on the county level. - ^ \^ 



REC0>tMENDATION PROCEDURES ' 

1. The School Bicentennial Committee should review the appropriate levicl(s) 
Source Book(s) for their school, 

2. Make decisions on some school-wide events, 

\ 

3. Meet with teachers and ask them to make a tentative commitment to a 
particular discipline or to classroom activities, * / 

4., Request fro^ti the school ad-ninistration some funds from the present 
^budget for ^Bicentennial preparation activity^ 

* 

5 Be certain that the building principal budgets for funds to carry out 
Bicentennial activities of a sufficient variety and depth. The amount 
budgeted will depend -on thV activities and^^nts decided upon. 
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PRE-ARRANGED COUNTY-WIDE EVENTS 

Five museui^ visits - Baltimore 

The National Endowment for the Arts has awarded a grant to five 

Baltimore museums for the purpose of organizing ait interrelated^ 

Bicentennial program featuring Mkryland'^s most historical artifacts. 

The following program has been arranged:- 

Walter's Art Gallery - Art in Europe 1750-1800 ^' ' 

Baltimore Museum of Art ~ Art in America 1750-18pO 

Maryland Historical Society - Art in Maryland 1750^.800 

Peale Museum - Baltimore's Revolutionary Generation / 

Maryland Academy of Science - Explorers of Time and Space in ^ \ ^ 

• Maryland 1776-1976 " . ' ; 

2', Traveling Art Exhibit - Smithsonian Institution 

An exhibit entitled The Black Presence in the Era of the American" 

Revolution 1770-1800 has been scheduled in Carroll County for September 

27 to December 14, 1975. The exhibit will be circulated among several 

county locations. 

The Smithsonian offers the- following description: 

The celebration of a Revolution, especially one that 
promised liberty and justice for all, may provide an opportune 
moment for a fresh view of one feature of the event that for 
two centuries has been absent from the official rhetoric of 
the Fourth of July. It is the. aim of^ this exhibition to restore 
to the national memory an historic fact that has been long 
suppressed or forgotten--the living presence of black men and 
women during the thirty years that stretched from the martyrdom 
of CrJLspus Attucks in the Boston Massacre of 1770 to the con- 
spiracy of Gabriel Prosser in Virginia at the turn of the century. 
This photopanel version of the exhibit/Lon originally organized 
by'the National Portraft Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution 
consists o^many portraits - taken from manuscripts and written 
accounts as well as from drawings and paintings - of a repre- 
sentative number of black Americans. Approximately 45 panels. 
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CALENDAR OF BICENTENNIAL EVENTS 




The office of Curriculum Development will take th^ leadership in 
coordinating a calendar of Bicentennial Events for the Carroll County 
Public Schools, Within each source book there is a sample form designed 
to help feed data into the curricular office. Schools are requested to 
manufacture a sufficient number for their use of the enclosed as a model. 

Bicentennial Calendar Information 
submit lo curriculum office 

Schoo 1 : 

» Activity planned: (brief description) 




Date of activity: 
Discipline: 



Grade Level ; 



Interdisc iplinary : 



Circle: Heritage - Horizons - Festival 
(opt.) Teacher(s) in charge : 



School-wide: 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



Listed below are ^ome key general sources of Bicentennial information. 
Additional more specific sources are mentioned in the various source books. 



I 



Carroll County Bicentennial Commission 
259 Smith Avenue 

Westminster / Maryland 848-3963 

Mr. Ffa.nk Goodfellow, Chairman * 



Maryland Bicentennial Commission 
2525 Riva Road 
Annapolis, Maryland 21240 
(Maryland Continental Newsletter) 

Peoples Bicentennial Commission 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. - 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
'( . 

ARBA (American Revolut;^on Bicentennial Rd(v6lnjtion) 
736 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20276 
(Bicentennial Times) 
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' ^ ^ ^ THEME: Heritage/Horizon 

. • ■ SUBJECT AREA: Art 

'V. - 

• . » ... .GRADE LEVEL: K-3 



» * 

NAME OF' ACTIVITY: Corn find Seed Necklaces 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 

OBJECTIVE: Chifdren will create a necklace or item for 'adornment from ^ 
natural ma^terials. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: Primitive peoples us6 available materials to, 
make items for persona^ adornment;/ The American Indiana^ used seeds 
^nd other materials from their environment. ^ 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: " 

Beads, <r seeds or othel* natural materials 

Strirfg, monofilament f ishline 60"^long ' ^ . 

PROCEDURE: . . ' ' ^ ^ / 

1. Pierce witlj a ne^edle or drill materials to be starung. 
2 Nylon monofilame;it fishline makes a strong and durable §tring. 

3. Handsome necklaces can be -made of multicolored Indian corn kernels 
^ and/or khe seed bf many other plants. ^ \ 

4. Corn must be strung early in the fall before the keriiels bepome'. 
too- hard to push a needle' through them. Hai5d kernels may be 
soaked in w^ter to Soften, , , 



CAUTION:' 

Com weevils may emerge in a subsequent ^eajsdn. This may be Controlled 
by adequate heat exposure in an oven or by chemical treatments r 

VARIATIONS: . . 

1» Dai5y chain necklaces i , 

2. Other jewelry item^ using natural^ 
materials may include pins, pendants, 
earrings, tie bars and cufjf links. 




THEME: ^He ritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



Pi 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Finger Top 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 



backg: 



OBJECTIVE: Children will'make a toy in the colonial manner. 



UND INi'ORMAT-ION: 



*In coloniial times many toys had to be made from ma-^rial that was ' 
readily available and easily constructed.- . x " 

MATERIALS 'AND RESOURCES: 

* ' Schnacke, American Folk Toys . Putnam's Sons 
Large spools (1 spool - two tops) 

Bowels "to fit hole in spool ^ . i . 

Enamel paint, if desired ( " ^ , 

Glue • ' * I 

PROCEDUBE: ' ^ ' ' ^ 

1. !c^rve from a wooden spool as illustrated (1 spool - t^^^^dT^ops) 

2. ' I^isert a tJowel as its spindle, glue in place, 

3. Enamel toiJs or Xeave natural. ' 
Note: Tops c'^an be turned on a lathe. A local high sthool sliop 

class or a parent interested, in woodworking ma^^ help. 
Spools can be donated by^ parerftis^. 
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VAHIATIONS:» \ . ^ ^ ' 

1, Ijfse as Christmas tree decorations* ' ^ ' * -f 

2, Let children •see who can make th^ir top spin the longest • 

3, Create games appropriate for age level. 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJErt AWA: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: 1,2; 3-5 



mm OF ACrXVITY: Corn C ob Dolls ^ 

I , ~ ^ 

T^PE OF. ACTIVITY: I^roject 

•OBJECTIVE: Childx;en will create a toy of the colonial period. 
BACKGROinn) INFORMATION: Seie Clothespin Dplls 



MATERIALS: 

One corn <^ob. ' * ' ' ' 

One woode^ matchstick 
Five pi p^ cleaners, 6"^long 
" One bean 

• 

PROCEDURE: 

* / , ^ 

1, 6ut about 1'' from the wide end of*. 
/ the cob, 

2/. Drill hole (in top of cob and side 
/ of cob-slice. 

3\ Glue matchstick as shown. 

/' ^ _ 

4* Drill hole through side of cob as 
•^f^^hown, 

, ( 

5, Put 5 pipe cleaners -through. hole. 

6. Twist ends to form fingers. 



i. 



7. Dress as desired. 




^4 



/ 



V 



/ 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA: Art , |. 
GRADE LEV-.^L: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVrrY: Weaving 

TYPE QF ACTIVXTY: . Project \ . . ' ' " , ' _ , 

OBJECTIVE:. Children will construct a simple loom and practice the art 
of weaving. ^ ''^ 

. BACKGROUND INFORMATION: . ' ^ . ' J 

' Weaving was- a necessary skill in colonial' times to produce the.clot!h 
for^clothing. It became a specialized skill 'in towns and a famil:, 
project in more isolated areas, " ^ 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: ^ 

Four pieces of soft wood 8'* L x l" x 2*' ^ L 

' Nails ' ' ^ • ' 

Rug Yarn , \ 
■Large darning needles fno points) - ' 

^ ; . • ■ 

PROCEDURE: (suggested time atlotment - 2 class periods) 

r 

1. Make two model looms, I 

A. Saw four 8'* pieces of soft l" x 2" white pine wood, and nail 
them together to form a square. » Drive,nails at l' intervals 
around all four sides. Tie strings across your frame one 
way. (You will work your v;eaving threads acrdss th0 other 

way.) , I / ; ^ 

B. Puncture holes all around the rim of a shoe box at / 1- inter- 
vals. TlovstriAgs across oneway, as above. / 

2. Help a group W^childre\ make the first loom, after you show them 
your model. Help another group make the shoe bo:?: Ippra. 



In^the second class period, weave a piece of cloth psing rug 
yarn and the darning needles. ' / 



VARIATIONS: 



1. Encc^rag-e. children ■^'^make a larger loom (at home or in free 
- time) and create designs with yarn ot coarge thread. 

2. Visit the school media center or a local Iprary for pictures 
and books about weaving. 



er|c .. I .wxszs 



VARIATIONS: (cont'd.) 

3. Revonah Spinning Mills in Hanover, Pennsylvania ^ a possible 
^ field* trip. ' . 

4. The, Mannings in East Berlin, Pennsylvania, is a possible field 
•trip to observe hanffweaving* . \ . 



1 
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THEME: H eri^ge, Horizo n 
SUBJECT AKtk: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 



NAME oV ACTIVITY: Early Buttons 



TYPE OF^CTIVITy: Project 

\ ^ «^ . * 

OBJECTIVE: Children will create a usfeable button from clay, 

,1 * * 

BACKGROUNI> INFORMATION: 

Iii colonial days, buttons were scarce, They were saved and used 
over and over. Early buttons were handmade frdm bone, wood, or 
clay. Buttons made by metal c.ra'f tsmen were available but so \ 
expensive that only the rich or near-rich could afford t|iem. 



MATERIALS AND RE^URCES: 



CES: ^ 
(low-firjA 



Repla-cotja clay (low-fir^g or home oven-f iriq^) 
Acrylic paint . 
Q-tip sticks 

Round toothpicks ' ^ , . 

Yarilfte Magazine . 'Yankee, Inc., Dubline, N. H.. June 1973. ^ 

Epstein, Diana, Buttons. N. Y. :, Walker & Co., 1968. 

Luscomb, S^lly, The Collector's Encyclopedia of Buttons . . Nj^ T. : 
Bonanza Books ♦ 1967. . ^ 

PROCEDURE: ^ 

1. Discuss buttons - W^^F ^^e anjj material used in their making. 
(Some modern ones can be'ShowlT. ) 

2. Show pictures of /earlV buttons and talk about the materials they 
were made from, attd why theiy were used over and ovei-. How are 

buttons-dtf-fereftt-today?- 



3^ Prepare to make buttons from the speci 



A. Each chjLld will design the shape and size of his button. 

\\ / . ' . * ' . 

B* Fashion the buttons using Q-tips, cr toothpicks to ^pierce 



low-firiri^ clay. 



the noles. 

Fire the buttons in an ordiniiry oven (at school or someone's 
J^bme). . ^ 



PROCEDURE;, (cont^d*) ... 

♦ • 4 

» D. Decorate buttons with acrylic paint ajnd/or beads, etc, 

♦ ' » » 

B, Sew buttons on' cloth and display*^ ' ^ 



VARIATIONS: \ ' 

•1. Discuss "button jars" - who had them and why? Can we find^any^ 

today? Where? * - . > 

* ' « ' ^ 
2. Make a button pollection, Arrarrge, by material- size^^ shape, 

• or colore . • . . ; , 

' 'Fin(J as many uses for buttons as possible* 

4. Relate ecology to. buttons, % 

5, Use buttons' as math counters \ , "v- * 



\ 



TimiEr Heritage * 
SUBJECT AREA: Art\ 
GRADE, LEVEL: 1-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Cross Stitch Sampler . . ^ 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY:- Stltcliing 911^ Paper . r 

^ . ^ * • % 

OBJECTIVE: Children will create a design in the colonial manne^: using^ 
cross stf1:ching. Children's names ^ill be used to reinforce the 
alphaSet, ■ . ' . * . 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 



A. 



Cross stitch samplers were used as teaching aridsf Little girls were 
supposed to^ learn the »womanly art of stitching, by making samples of 
their stitches, v 

i • - 

MATERIALS AND RESOUKES: 

^ Needles . . 

Rug yam 
Bogus parser 



PROC^DT^E 
1 

2, Show examples of the *finishec! product. 



Show samples of samplers (pictured in magazines). 



3. Practice name on scrap 
^ paper to set desired 

size and shape. 

4, ?}ace name in.cente^ of 
paper. 

5. Review cross stitch ahd 
. runnlrfg stitch, 

6, Proceed with work. 




II . 



9JU 



^27 



) 



0 




10 



VARIATIONS: <r 

For Kindergarten, the children can choose a letter and de^velop it 
intp a. sampler design. 




> 
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^lAME OF. ACTIVITY: Cornhusk Dolls 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 



THEME: Heritage • 
SUBJECT AREA: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: 1, 2 



^OBJECTIVE: ChildTOn will m^ke a simple cornhusk doll. f 

BACKGROTOD INFORMATION: 

^The averaa^^farnily could not afford the expensive dolls made by 
toymakers ari'^Europe. The children and their families made the toys , 
in colonial America. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

American Folk Toys by Dick Schnacke; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
1973. • 

^. 

Corn husks v ^'"-^r^*^ 

Rubber bands • 

Pipe cleane?:s 6" - 8"„^ ' , 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Soak cornhusks in water for al3out /ive ihinutes. 

^ 2. Each child - one small, one large' husk. v 
p 

3. Roll each husk into a%all. ' 

4. 6" - 8" pipe cleaner and roll lengthwise in a husk. Rubber band 
ends to keep from unrolling. 

« 

5. Larg^husk. Put smaller ball in middle of large husk %ind fold in 
half. Secure with rubber band unrfer balX. 

6. Stick pipe cleaner wrapped in husk under rubber band between hasks. 

7. Place larger ball in between cornhusks and secure with rubber band 
under ball. 

8. Arrange othe^r husks In a skirt and secure at' "waist'' with rubber 
bands. ^ 

' 9. , Decorate face and make hair with availableVmaterials. 

\ 



THEME: Ho rizon 
SUBJECn* AREA: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: 1, 2 
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NAME aj^ ACTlVrrY: Embroidery - Stltchery ^ • 
tYPE OF ACriVrrY: Stitching a Picture 

OBJECTIVE: Children will become familiar with, two or \nore embroidery 
stitches. . J ' . ^ '/^ ^ 

BACKGROUNI) INFOjf^TION: 

Needlework Was Important In colonial times as a neces'sary skiii in 
making clothing. * . 

Faticy or decorative stitching known as embroidery w#s w^elyjused in 
Europe. Colonists brought the skill with them. When time permitted, 
clothing and Household articles were decorated. wltf» embroi^p; 



MATERIALS: • 

Bogus paper (12" x 18") 
Needles 
Rug yatn 
Masking tape 



..7 



PROCEDURE: 

1. , Show examples of coloVilal embroidery. 

2. Discuss how they were made. ' ^ • ^ 

3. Review stitches - check needlecraft books, In library./ 

A. Running stitch 

B. Cross stitch _ ^ ^ - 
C/ Star stitch 

D. Back stitch - ' • - 



4. Draw picture on bogus paper. 



5, Stitch on picture. Use masking tape on Wrong .side ito begin and 
^ end, instead of knots. 

VARIATIONS: ' . 

Grade 2 can make'^hl^ Into a decorative pillow. Place! another 1^ x 18** 
piece of bogus paper in back of the finished picture. | Stitch together 
on three sides. Stuff in between with tyo double folds of neWpaper 
*torn in quarters. Stitch fourth side closed. / 



THEME: Heritage . .c;^. ^ 

SUBJECT AREA: Art 
GRXdE LEVfeL: ' 



NAME OF. ACTIVITY: Indian Plaque 
TYPE OF .ACTIVITY: Project 



OBJECTIVE: Children wilycreate and/lisplay an art object as a concluding 
activity for an IndiaA unit. 

\ > 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: _ 

A ' ' ' 

Ask m^dla center for information on local pndlai^ tribes vduring 

the revolutionary 4)eriod. ' 

•i 

MATERIALS: . > ' 

Heavy paper " ^ , 

Styrofoa?n balls ^ 

Yarn ^ ' . ' ' 

Styrofoam meat trays 

PROCEDURE: 

Cut the body of the Indian* from heavy paper. ^ 
Push a styrofoam ball on the neck fpr the^^liead. - 



Paint the body«with brown tempera and add fringes to the clothes 
(cut from a brown paper bag) . ^ 

Finishing touches - yam for the hair, dark red paint for the head 
and hands and anything else your children can think of. 

. 

Glue the Indian inside a styrofoam meat tr^y. Add a yam border and 
glue a yam loop to the back for a hanger/ » ^ 



4 



THEME: Festival 
SUBJECT AREA: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTlVm: Seeds, for Fun 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: , Art projects 



OBJECTIVE: Children will create pictures using seeds. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATtOK: 



\ 



.Many seeds are easily available in our^environment . In colonial 
\* times, vegetable and flower seeds were'^kept to plant the following 

spring. Today we buy seeds for planting and the seeds from our 
gardens* and fields can be used for fun. 

' ' k 

MATERIALS: L " ' 

t ' • V 

Paste • ' ' 

.Boxes 

Paper , » 

Paint brushes - * 

• Paint 
Varnish 
* Drying racks 

A variety of speeds - - 

PROCEDURK:_>The time varies ^ith the complexity of projects. 

1. Make simple mosiac pictures with various seeds. 

A . Use Elmers glue on sturdy paper to paint a ^design or gover 
area for seeds. 

B« Seeds may be dyed. C^ood coloring works on pumpkife seeds O 

2. Cover various size boxes or containers with different seeds. 

A. Use Elmers glue and paint a portion*of the box at a time. 

B. Wake designs witji seeds. 

C. Paint or varnish the container. 

♦ , 

3. Make' necklaces with seeds. 

A. Choose soft seeds 5 hea,vy duty thread, and th^Lck" needle. 
'B« Decide* on design *and p^int or varnish. 

\ 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: . 

1. Use seeds to count and show one to one correspondence. ' 
^. ^ 2. Classify seeds by size, colors, and shapes. 
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THEME:* Heritage, Festival 



SUBJECT AREA: Art 



■GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Friendship Square 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Proj ect 

OBJECTIVE: Children will pai^ticipate in a long range project. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION: ■ \ • ' 

American applique is a unique native folk krt. There isjiothtng like 
it anywhere else. The original appliques were madef of puslin backing 
a^d scraps of clotli. These cloths were either scraps of very expensive 
material smuggled in from India •or scraps from old clothing, Bfany^of 
the original/quilts w^re-repe^ patterns of floral designs* The more 
interesting quilts Dvere original designs'' called "Friendship Medleys", 
"Freedom Quilts"> and "Album quilts". The /'Friendship Quilts" ^ere 
appli<fU(Bd blocks put togethejr at the traditional Engagement Quilting * 
party; The. bloc.ks were brought by. the engaged girl's friends and fashion, 
^ed into a quilt during an aft^noon Quilting Bee: ' "Freedom Quilts/ were* 
made to celebrate a young man's coming of age. The "Album Quilts" were ^ 
' family records and the blocks wpre made by individual members of * the 
family to commemorate occasions or interests of the artiJ^t* 'Friendship 
Quiets" were made by .neighbors^ for families going west or in distress* 
The neighbors each worked a pi^e of the quilt and tlien got together to 
finish it. " ' 

'K^diff erence between pieced quilts- and appliqUed quilts is that pieced 
quilt blocks consist*^ of pieces put together to form the block^-appliqued 
blocks have a solid square of material with the design sewn on top. 

MATERIALS: ^ 

Old white sheets ' • / > ^ 

Large embroidery needles 

Rug yam . " 

Black laundr)^ peri 

PROCEDURE: (suggested time allotment - 3 months) 

1, . Cut sheets into 12" x 12" squares. 

2. Children may dye them using natural dyes or leave them white. 

3. Trace the child's handprint with black pen. Have the child print 
his name under 'the hand. • 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 



4. Children\ising needle and yarn will stitch around the^ prints using 
the running, stitch. Each child may make several squares or many 
' as an ongoing project. 

5.. The finished squares can be 4isejd the fo>^owin 
quilt for each chil<i. v 



6. A class quilt can be made. 



■1. 




c 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJECT AaFA:\Art 
GRADE LEVEL: K- 



NAMEi OF ACTIVITY: "ShVps a Sail 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 



1- 



J 



OBJECTIV^: Childlren wiai identify with their pa^ .and develop a sense\ 
of eroitement rciricernipg their natural heritage. 




BAOKGROUlto. INFORMATION: 



v' V 



Go to media cerfler.'^n^ secu^ information on earl^ watery transportatl 



ftATERIAL^: - 

Flat pake .pan 
Clay 

Construction paper^ 
Popsicle sticks 
Walnut shells 



PROCEDURE: 



L» Construct an ocean scene with "ships a sail" by using a i^x^e- 

fl^t cake pan to Jipi^ water, islands made of clay, donstrucxlon 
% paper and popsicle stick trees, shells and paper ships. 




2 Clay 





.1 
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VARIATIONS: 

. 1, Each child may construct his own diorama by using tinfoil pfe 

tins in making shipfe using walnut shells for bases and bond typing 
paper for/sails. 



\ 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Art 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OP activity/ Cup and Button ^ • ^ 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project * )' 

OBJECTIVE: Children will construct and use a toy of the colonial period. 

J 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

This has been poplar in many cultures throughout the woi^ld acid is a 
good test of dexterity. » ^ 

* 

MATERIALS: 

One 3-Oz/ bathroom cup . 
One long plastic straw 

One small piece of co^ or button I ^ 

One t>iece of tl^in -yarn or heayy string / 

One paper fastener 

Glue, white ^ 

PROCEDURE: ' ^ . , . 

1, Put hoi- in*straw with scissors or ice pick, 

^ 2. Put paper fastener through straw, then through cu^.and open paper 
fastener.. 

3. Tie button to end of yarn or string. 

4, Tie string to paper fastener between cup and straw. 



5, Try to swing button up and around into cup. 



THEME: Heritage 
SDBJ^ AREA: LtnUMige Art* 

GRADE LEVEL: K.2 

7/ 

NAME ,0F ACTIViry: Mother Jdoose 
TYPE OF ACrriVITY: Oral Lanpgge 

OBJECTIVE: Children wiliy^one faniliar with some Mother Goose rhykes. 




BACKGROUND INFORMATION: \ 

Whether or pot a real Mother Goose ever existed remains a mystery* Her 
real name is supposed to have been^ Elizabeth Vergoose. In^719, her 
son, Thomas Fleet, was sul^posed to .have published the songs and rhymes 
she sf ng to her grandchildren'/ 

Mother Goose was probably not a real person^ The nam« "Mother Goose" 
*is the direct translation from the French Kcrc I'Oye* Frenchman 
Charles Perrault published eight ^ales but no rhymes in 1697 • It 
Included such tales as "Sleeping Beauty", "Cindelrella", "Puss and 
Boots", '^om Thumb" and | "Blue Beard", Perrault did not invent these 
stories, he only collected them, ,They were already popular in his 
time. ' . / , . 

In 1760 John Newberg translated Perrault 's tales, added j52 rhymes, and 
illustrated "Mother G6ose's Melody" with woodcuts. ' y'^ 

Many people have studied the history of these old familiar nursery 
rhymes.- "Sing a song of iixptence" is fourid_ln a play written in 
Shakespeare's time, "jack Spratt" was a very fat churchman* "Little 
Bo-Peep" was an old, old children's game in which one ch'ild shuts .her 
eyes and others J^ide from her. "Little Jack Homer", according to 
some, was an En^ishman who secured a rich estate (the plum) from the 
church in the time o£ Henry VIII. "Old King Cole" was a legendary 
British prince in tlic old' Roman days. Each of the Jinglef/ seems to ^ 
have its. o)rn history. ^ t . , 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: t ' 

Thomas, The Real Persons Behind Mother Goose 
World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. M ' 
Compton*s 'Pfbtured Encyclopedia 

Tagboard \ ^ - * 

Construction paper (red and your choice) 
Paste " , \ ' ' 

-Cz^yons 

> Paper fasteners (brads). , , 
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PROCEDURE: 

1. Select and read rhyacs and stories to children. 

2. Children* may memorize and recite certain rhymes. 
Discuss the origin of the rhymes and stories. 



4. 
5. 



Children may dramatize the rhymes and stories. 

Allow children to dinaw their versions of the char?,cters. 
Compare* to original drawings or drawings in books. 



i 



Make cardboard cut-outs of the rhymes, for example': 

A. Cut a hiuapty-dumpty from colored construction paper. 

B. Glue humpty-dumpty to a long sheet of heavy paper. 

C. Cut' out a red square for the wall, draw in bricks. 

D. Attach rectangular heavy paper (to which the head has been 
glued) to th€/ wall with a paper bra<i^You have made an , 
action toy. » . i 




Q 



heavy paper 




Recite poem and make humpty-dumpty fall down. 

VARIATIONS: 

1. Show movies of Mother Grose stories. 

2. Show some original drawings of the characters and modem versions 
(films or pictures). ^ 

3. Have children create original rhymes. 

4. Use records or tapes of Mother Goose rhymes. 



4 
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THEME: Heritage 
p 



\ 1 



SUBJECT AREA: Language Arts » 
GRAM LEVEL: K-.2 



ryone in the 



Jtti^' OF ACTIVITY:^ The Chores of Children in 1776 
TYPl^F ACTIVITY: Dramatization, Role-playing 

OBJECTyJEVE: 

1. To experience the chores children .perforaed in 1776 

2. To analyze the [necessity for such chores and compars t^nem with 
^ today*s. tasks. . , ' 

MCKGRO^J^D^KFORMATION: * , ^ 

With nc modern conveniences, it was impei-ative that eveb 
family help to complete the tasks needed for everyday living. -Boys 
and girls shared the household ,work of sowing and weeding, hoeing 
com, making brooitfs, scouring and scrubbing. . - 

In the summer, boys chopped wood to be us^ in winter fires, and boys 
and giris alike fed the pigs, watered the horses, picked berries, ' 
nuts and fruit for winter usage, weeded the garden and gathered veget- 
fM.es* " ' 

' ■ ' ' y 

In the winter, boys biiilt the fires before breakfast, sometimes hafving 
Vo shovel a *unnel through the snow to reach the woodpile, fed and 
watered the livestock, " hemmed -towexs and knit mittens end suspenders. 
In winter ana summer, boys would fill the barrels with water for wash- 
day, often traveling two .miles to the river and then brea'King the ice 
to reach the water. 

Girls helped in the fields and with the livestock, but they also helped 
their mothers froui the time they could walk^ Most of the steps i» 
cloth-making were done by children who combed wool and^lax, wound 
spools, and learned to spin. Many girls had l^leced a ^ilt by ago 
three. Girls also knit sto(:kings 'and mittens/ wove their" own shoelaces, 
belts and ribbons, and learned patience and ^skill wh^.lo embroidering 
their samplers. Girls helped tend the baby, bake bread, wash clothes, 
a nC prepare a family meal. ' ( Life in Colcnl g'' America , Random 'House) 

For further information, see^local school media center. ' ' 

MATERIALS AJ© RESOURCES: 

! 

No materials are needed for simple role-playing. If more Involved 
dramatization is to be done, plan with children «those materials needed. 
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PROCEDURE: " . ^ 

!• Discuss the chores children perform today and ?nake a list of the 
same, 

2. Lead to a discuss;Lon of 1776 chores and make a list, Com?)are the 
two lists. ^ > 

3. Have children act out the various activities as listed. ,Give each 
child several different chores* , 

4. Guide them in th^eir play as to distances^ heaviness, aching muscles, 
and sore hands and feet. 

5. .Follow up with a discussion of the difficulties involved and how 
much eai^ier children's work is today. 

6*. Draw pictures and write stories of the experience. 

MODIFICATIONS, AND VARIATIONS: 

1. Plan a program built around the chores and pleasures of colonial 
children. 

2. ,Use chores in a series of pantomimes. 
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* THEME: Festival 

SUBJECT AREA: Language Arts 

* I I ■ — 

GRADE LEVEL: K-2 ' 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: School Drama - Life in Colpnial Days 

TYPE QF ACTIVITY: Dramatization , \ y 

OBJECTIVE: Td iarticipcte iti an event depicti^ng life in Revolutionary - 
times* ' , ' 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

... " . (. 

Use the information given in other activities' in this bulletin, and . 
information gathered from local school libraries. There are ma 
opportunities for giving a program such as Thanksgiving, Christn, 
February, and May Day. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES- . . 

These will vary depending upon the dramatization chosen. 

For further information, see local school media centers.^ 
PROCEDURE: 

1 For whatever time is chosen for the play, determine whether a 

purchased play will be used or wHether a committee Qf children . 
or teachers will write an original play. ^ 

2. .If an original play is to be written by the students, give guidance 

a*s to ease of movement, props, costumes, and dialogue. Rely 
heavily on research of that period. 

3. Once the play is written, choose the cast and crew carefully 
through try-outs. 

4. Rehearse well, even if the production is written by th§ students « 
for a quick' showing^ 

5. Publicize the. play whether given for the school population, P.T.A. , 
or community. • , ' 

6. Give the performance and evaluate it with the students following 
the performance in preparation for another program if so desired. 
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MODIFICATIONS AND VARIATIONS: 

1. Make this an all school activity with each grade or room contri- 
buting a short scenario. ^ \ 



ERIC 
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1^: Festival ^ 



SUBJECT AfiEA:/ LanUguage Arts 



GRADE LEVEL: < K-;2 ■ 

. / ./I 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: [Exhibit of Classrodm Items of Colon ial fAmerica 
* ' \ T ' 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: / Exhibit or Disp^^y / ( ' 



OBJECTIVE: To /share the products of class study with others. 

/ /' ' ■ 

BACKGROUND IlttORMATION: / 

f •■ ' • 

EveryonqJ^enJoys showing the efforts of their labor fojr others to' enjoy. 

MATERIAL^ Awb RESOURCES: . 

I 

Articles made in class \ . , 

Display tables and bulletin boards 

Any real items that parents, etc. can lend, as slates, samplers, 
spinning wheel ,~ etc . 

PROCEDURE: 

1, Have each class or group of children write a descYiption and back- 
ground of the items offered for display. 

2, Plan a committee to help set up and clean up the display. Be 
sure to include a committee to cover tables and boards with 
background. 

3, Invite other classes to view the display. 
MODIFICATIONS AND VARIATIONS: 

1, Use this as a school-wide activity. 

2/ Produce the exhibit for a P.T.A. or community function. 



THEBIE: Heritage, Horizons 
SUBJECT ARE/l: Language Arts 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVrrY: Hornbook 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Reading Project 



OBJECTIVE: 1. To create a hornbook, 

2. To analyze the composition , of the hornbook and compare it with 
today*s books* ^ . 

3. To experience reading and writiing using the hornbook as a guide. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A hornbook was not really a book at all. It was a piece of r/ood 
about six inches wideband nine inches long^ with a wooden handle. 
The name hornbook came from the thin sheet of transparent horn which 
protected the printed paper and was fastened down with a strip of 
brass and s)nall nails. Underneath the horn. was a single sheet of 
paper with the letters of the alphabet carefully written, some of the 
syllables i^ed* in spelling, and the Lord^s Prayer. 

In the Dutch \colonies, a manufacturer invented cooky molds of heavy 
wood in thel shape of hornbooks' and these gave added incentive to 
learning, as the reward was. the book itself. In wealthy ci.ty hoihes, 
a i-Are gift \to ^r^ ^daughter was a dainty hornbook of carved ivory <fT 
silver. ^ 

For many colonial boys, education consisted of merely being able to 
read and write the alphabet, the syllables, and the Lord's Prayer. 
The ho'mbool^as the basic educational tool, for paper was scarce 
and books, few. For those who did go on, they graduated from the 
Hornbook to the New England Primer containing Puritan doctrine, and 
thence to the Bible itself. ( Growing Up in Colonial America ^ Sterling, 
and Life in Colonial America , Random House) 

For further inf oi)nation, see local school bibliographies. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: ( 

Cardboard or oaktag 

Newsprint 

Scissors 

Ruler 
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^MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: (Cont'd,) 

Pas^te 

Pencils 
' Clear Contact 

Pictures of hornbooks 
:^ Sample, if available 

PROCEDURE: . 

1. Discuss the books we u^e today and introduce the hornbook of colonial 
days. Examine samples or pictures and use the background information. 

2. Determine whether children will make "hornbooks as a total class or , 
at a learning center. . 

3. Cut cardboard or oaktag six inches wide by nine inches~T^6ng, and 
attach or cut as a part of the base, a handle one inch wide by 
five inches long. 



Cut newsprint five inches wide by eight inches long and glue to 
base. \ * 



5. Carefully write the alphabet, or as many letters as the child can, 
^ on the newsprint. 

6. Cover the "book" with clear contact cut six inches wide by nine 
inches long. 

7. Use the finished product in a reading and writing lesson. 
MODIFICATIONS AND VARIATIONS: ' 

1. Use wood scraps from the lumber yard as a base for the book. 

2. Make a gingerbread hornbook using cookie toppings for the alphabet. 

\ 

3. Use this as a springboard to a study of caring for our books, and 
the necessity to conserve our resources. (We have very much the same 
problem as the colonists did with lack of paper.) 

4. Use as motivation for the study of the one-^room school. Two articles 
on current one- room schools are to be found in Yankee magazine, 
October, 1973 issue and April, 1972 issue, ^ 

5. Compafe the uses of the hornbook with the controlled reader, tape 
recorderr, and television as a means ''f learning to read. 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Science 
G?ADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Making Caiidles 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 

OBJECTIVE: To create a source of light used in Colonial times, 

BACKGROUND INFORA!ATION: " ' . 

A great iron pot on the crane was hung in the fireplace. Into it went 
many pounds of teef fat' and mutton fat. The children sat nearby and 
swung the kettle slowly over the hot coals. 

While the fat was melting into tal.low, many other preparations were . 
made. Two chairs were set back-to-back at a distance from each other. 
Across them laid two poles. The childrefn were busy tying wick strings 
called candle rods. They cut the wick strings twice the length of a 
candle, twisted them double', and hung them several inches apart on the 
rods. Mother lifted the pot of ihelted tallow from the fire and set it 
on the floor. 

Dip, dip, went each set of wicks into the l^ettle, A wooden tray lay 
underneath the poles to catch tallow from .the dripping wicks. When 
the last candle rod was sex across the poles, the first wicks were 
cool enough to be dipped again. They were dipped again and again until 
.all the candles were proper size, (Colonial America, Fidel'er) 

* 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 
Paraffin 

String ^ 

Small orange cans • 

Pencil 

Paper clips , 
S 

PROCEDURE: ^ ^ . , 

1, Put paraffin in a large, empty.^o^f fee. can that has been placed in 
a heavy pot containing boiling watfer, 

2. When the paraffin begins to melt^ add shaved crayons in whatever 
color you choose, ; 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 

3. Stir occasionally. (Use orange jiilce cans that are cardboard and 
can be cut away when you're ready to get the candle out.) 

4. Cut pieces of thick string approximately the depth of the contained. 

5. Fasten one end to a paperclip and the other end to the middle of 
a pencil that is placed across the top ,of the carton. 




Pencil 



Clip 



6. Pour paraffin mixture l,nto the orange juice can.- 

7. Remove string from pencil and cut it off at the desired length for 
the wick. 



Put container in the refrigerator. When paraffin has hardened, 
remove the carton from around the candle. 
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NAME OF ACTIVITY: Making Soap 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 



THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 



GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 



OpJECTIVE: To participate in a simple method of producing a bar of soap. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Soapmaking was usually done in the spring. Colonial housewl^ves saved 
waste grease and bits^ of fat Juring the winter months. 

Another important ingredient*was lye. This was obtained by the following 
method. First, the housowife went to the well and drew seveitil buckets 
of water. While the water was getting hot, she placed a wooden barrel 
on two large wooden blocks in the yard. Then she put a pail under the 
small hole in the bottom of this barrel. After filling the barrel 
with layers of wood ashes and straw, ^she poured boiling water into it 
from time to time. The tea-colored liquid that dripped slowly into the 
pail waA lye . 

When all the lye was ready, a blazing fire was built under the great ( 
b"*ack soap kettle, outside of the house. The mixture of fat and lye 
was boiled for several hours. The jellylike mass in the kettle was 
then left to cool and harden. It was then taken from the kettle and 
cut into squares, (Colonial America, Fidelef) 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Bar soap remnants 

PROCEDURE: 

Early Americans had to make their own soap. Th^y used many Ingredients 
that are a little too dangerous for us to use so we are going to make 
soap' diJferently. 

1. Melt a large number of soap bar remnants and soapflakes till you^ 
have a mushy mixture. 

2. Let the children squish and squash and mold their own soap bars. 

3. Let the bars dry. 

Children will enjoy washing doll dishes and doll clothes as well as 
themselves. 
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THE^^E : He ri t a ge/Hor izons 



SUBJECT JVREAf Science 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 
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NAME OF ACTIVITY: Trees in our Natidn's History 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Ide ntification of Tr^es 

OBJECTIVES: To identify specific trees from our Nation »s History. 

To collect and plant seeds from old trees 

,To visit places having historic and new^ti^es. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

The American Fores+ Institute has selected six trees — the common 
apple, the white oak, the white pine, the eastern hemlock, the live 
' oak, and the Douglas fir — to demonstrate the importance of the forest 
in our Nation's development. Each tree has held a significant place 
in American history. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Have a forest ranger visit the room. 

Visit an area close by to identify special trees. 

Use encyclopedias as reference guide or r ther books from the school 
media center. 



PROCEDURE 
1 



Have a ranger tell what famous trees in our history are still standing. 

A. What trees are commonly found in our area. 

B. Discuss how to tell the age of trees. 

Use ecology and conservation as themes for bulletin boards. 

A. Discuss how pollution and fire destroy treos. 

B. "Se^ up a learning center of historic trees, noting and matching 
special features of these trees. For example: size, color, 
shape, foliage. 

Give special attention to those trees the ARBC has selected for 
official recognition. 



9 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 

4. Identify trees in our area. 

5. - Make a leaf chart from leaves collected by children. 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

1, Take a field trip to some of Maryland's 25 State Parks, 
A* Gunpowder State Park - only 17 miles from Baltimore, » 

B. Deep Creek Lake State Park^ 

C. Cedarville State Park and Forest - old winter home of 
Piscataway Indians, 

D. Swallow Falls State Park - hiking trails, waterfalls on the 
Youghiogheny River. 

E. Wye Oak State Park - features 400 year old tree. 

F. tort Frederick - quarters for soldiers in colonial days, 
museum of farm equipment. 

2, Use and make maps to chart trips. 

3, Take a science walk to collect different kinds of leaves (be sure 
that children collect only a few leaves from each tree). 

A. Sort leaves as to shape, 

B, Identify the leaves using pictures from a Field Guide for 
Trees or similar reference, 

C. • Preserve leaves by placing between waxed paper and ironing. 

D, Collect seeds from trees and label. \^ 
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THEME: Heritage/Horizons 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Making Kites 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 

OBJECTIVE: To make a kite. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

(Early American Life, April, 1974: American Folk To'ys) Never use 
metal wire for a string and' never fly with a wet string because both 
of these will conduct electricity. The danger can come either from 
flying during a lightning storm or from striking power transmission 
lines. If the kite becomes caught on electric wires, do not try to 
get it down. In 1752, Benjamin Franklin did use wire for his kite 
string in the classic experiment which demonstrated the electric 
nature of lightning but he might well have been killed in the process. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

1. Silk handkerchief or sheer synthetics, but not too sheer or it^ will 
not hold the wind to fly. It should be thirty inches square. 

2^ Two sticks of cedar or fir, each long enough to reach the diagonal 
extremities of the scarf or handkerchief and about 1/8" by 3/8" in 
minimum cross section. 

3. String should be good, strong cord for joining the corners of the 
frame and for flying the kite.^ Franklin probably used hempen 
cord. 

'^4. Thread to sew the scarf to the frame. 

5. Cotton cloth torn into strips an inch wide and two feet long for 
the tail! 

6. Glue should be flexible and quick drying. 

7. Scissors, needle, yardstick, penknife or small saw (a broken 
hacksaw blade will do). 

PROCEDURE: 

1. _Use »ord and glue to lash sticks at center, so that they are square 
at the center, and it will not slip. 
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PEIOCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 



2. Frame the cross sticks with cord. Saw a slot about a quarter inch 
deep in the ends of sticks. Tie a knot three inches from the end 
of cord.' Insert the cord in slot, pull the knot up to the slot, 
continue the line to the next stick or corner of the frame. Pass 
the cord through the slot and wrap it around the stick twice to 
prevent splitting. Bring cord back through the slot and continue 
to next slot. Tie to original .end. Glue each comer. Make sure 
frame remains square by having a helper hold the sticks as you^^rk. 



3. The frame completed, 3ew th# silk acarf to the string frame. Use 
an overhand stitch and be aure the stitchea are close to the string 

m 

as possible. 

4. The bridle consists of two strings. Tie one string to opposite 
ends of one of the cross-sticks. The length of this bridle string 
should be equal to twice the length of the side* Set the other 
bridle string in from the ends of the cross-st*ck at approximately 
one-third the distance to the f enter^ Balance is achieved by 
adjusting the bridle as you tie it with the flying string so that 
the kite hangs at a twenty degree angle to the floor. ^ 

5. Construct a tail by tying lengths of cotton rag together. The 
length, as men^tioned above, can be shortened later if necessary, r 
but it is best to start with a tail that is too long than one that 
is too short. 



VARIATIONS: ^ 

1. Duels may 'be fought in the air between two kites. 

2. It's fun and challenging to see how much string can be run up. 

3. Kites may be of many types, but usually fall into two categories. 

A. The conventional kite, rhombus-shaped, is based on two crossed \ 
wooden sticks. 

B. The box kite, which is more elaborate, has several lift <2nt-f8no<i. 

C. A tail string with several rags tied on at intervals as ballast 
may be neces.sary for stability if the kite tends to dive toward 
the ground. 

4: Discuss what keeps the kite in the air. 




• 6, 



Fly the kite. 



Making Ben Franklin's famous kite: see next page. 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 



GRADE LEVEL: K~2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY J Making Natural Dye 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 

OBJECTIVE: Children will experiment with vegetables and fruits to produce 
dyes for coloring fabrics. 

4 

V « 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: ' . ' 

The early settlers in America not only had ta spin their own thread 
on a spinning wheel and then weave their own cloth on a loom, but 
they had to make dyes from things around them to give color to their- 
clothing. We dan make dyes fxom berries, plants and the bark of 
trees. 

Here are' some ways to make dyes: 

Berries - Cherries and strawberries yi'eld a pink-red dye when they 
are boiled in water and then mashed. Blueberries give a blue 
color if you boil them and then mash the pulp. 

Beets - Grind raw beets in a food chopper or blender* Mash the pulp. 
Strain off the liquid and you will have a pink dye. 

y 

Purple grapes make purple dye. Or use unsweetened grape juice- in a 
bowl. 

Onions - Take the dry, brown skins pff the outside of a big bunch of 
onions. Soak them in hot water overnight. Draw off the liquid 
and you will have a yellow dye. 

Nuts - The hard outside husks of black walnuts and horse chestnuts 

(not the shell, the hard covering of the shell) will make a brown' 
dye when boiled for half an hour. 

Spinach - Grind fresh spinach in a food grinder. Add a little water. 
Squeeze out the pulp carefully and you will have a green dye. 

Dandelions - The roots of dandelions give a reddish- violet dye when 
boiled in water. 

Bark - The bark of sassafras, birch, ash, and willow trees makes dye 
•when boiled in water. Stripping bark from a living tree can harm 
a tree, so this should only be done when 5^ou can find bark from 
fallen trees. 
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PROCEDURE: 

To dye a piece of cloth. 
.1. Make the dye, 

2% Put the dye in a large bowl* ^ 

3. Wet the cloth you want to dye with warm wat«r* (Th« cloth »hould 
be white, ) 

4. Place wet cloth in bowl of dye and stir it around, 

5. The cloth should stay in the dye 15 tninut«», 

6. Squeeze the liquid out of the fabric and hang it up to dry. . 
VARIATIONS: 

1. After the children make pioneer shirts, they can dye them. 

2. Children can dye* their quilting square before applying their 
handprints. 

3* Let children choose a substance to ue for dye and discover the 
color as they work. 

4, Discuss why the color is different after the cloth dries. 



S 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Science 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Apple Brown Betty 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Expe riment in Cooking 
OBJECTIVE: To expose the children to colonial cooking. 

To participate in the making of colonial foods. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

This recipe was used in colonial times. 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

\ cup melted butter 
3 cups bread crumbs - 
8 applM 
1 Tsp* cinnamon 
3/4 cup brown sugar 
1 Tblsp. molasses 

PROCEDURE: " 

1. Put the bread crumbs in a mixing bowl. Pour in the melted butter. 
Mix carefully with a forkr ^t^^V 

2. Peel the apples. Slice them thinly. 

3. Mix the sugar and cinnamon in a small bowl. 

4. Grease a baking dish. Spread some of the crumb mixture over the 
'bottom of the dish. 

5. Place half of the apples over the crumb mixture to make a layer of 
apple slices. ^ ' . 

6. Sprinkle half of the sugar-cinnamon mixture on the apple slices and 
some of the crumb mixture on top of that. 

1 . Then make another layer of a^pples with the remaining apple slices 
and use the rest of the sugar^ mixtui^ on top of that. Finish it 
off by sprinkling on the rest\>f the bread crumbs, 

l\ 

8. Put \ cup water into a mixing bowl. Add 1 Tblsp. molasses and stir, 
?our this syrup over the whole top> of the Apple Brown Betty, 
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PROCEDURE: (Contra.) 

9. Cover the dish. Bake for 45 minutes at 325^. Remove the cover 
for the last 15 minutes of baking time so that the top will brown 
nicely. 

10. Let each child eat a portion. 
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THEME: H eritage 
V ' SUBJECT AREA: Science 

GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Corn Bread 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment in Cooking 
^ OBJECTIVE: To participate in the making of corn, bread. 
—>^CKG ROUND INFORMATION: " 
Thiis recipe was a favorite in colonial times. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

\\ cups sifted flour 

3 Tsp/ baking powder 

I Tsp. salt • 

J cup sugar 

1 cup corn meal 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup milk 

\ cup butter, melted ' 
PROCEDURE: 



1. 


Combine sifted flour with baking 


powder. 


salt, and 


sugar. 




Sift again. 








3. 


Add the corn meal, mix. 








4. 


Add the beaten egg and milk. 








5. 


Mix until well blended. 


















6. 


Pour in the melted butter, blend. 








7. 


Pour into a greased baking pan. 








8. 


Bake at 400^ for 25 minutes. 








9. 


Divide the corn bread so that each child 


can taste 


it. 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Science 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 ' • 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Indian Pudding 

TYPE OF ACTIVITYf Experiment in C ooking 

■ I 

OBJECTIVE: To participate in the making of Indian Pudding, v 

BACKGROUfft) INFORAIATION: * . : 

This recipe originated with the early settlers. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

^ \ cup corn meal 
4-2/3 cups milk 
I stick butter 

1 cup molasses 

• \ Tsp. cinnamon 

2 eggs 

PROCEDURE: (Time: One hour to bake) ^ 

1. Measure 1 cup of milk. Mix it with the corn" meal. Set it aside. 

2. Measure 3 cups of milk and pour into the top of a double boiler 
(having hot water in the bottom pot). Stir in the corn meal and 
milk. Cook for 25 minutes and stir until smooth* 

3. Add molasses, butter and cinnamon. 

4. Beat the eggs and add them to the mixture. Pour it all into a 
deep, buttered baking dish. 

5. Pour the remaining milk on the top and bake for one hour in a 
350^ oven. 

e.^.Let eaqh child have a taste. 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 



^ GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: ^ Sweet-^ Potato Pie 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment In Cooking 



OBJECTIVE: To participate In the mafcing of Sweet Potato Pie, • colonial 
dish. * \ ' 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: ! 



A 



This recipe was a colonial favorite. The following version has modem 
innoyations. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

3 large sweet potatoes * 

3/4 stick butter 

li cups brown sugar 

1 egg ; 

2/3 cup evaporated milk ^ 

i Tsp. cinnamon 

i Tsp. nutmeg 

1 Tsp. vanilla I 

1 graham cracker crust 

PROCEDURE: » 

l\ Take three large sweet potatoes. Peel, dice and rinse in- cool 
^ater. 

2. Boil potatoes over medium heat for 30 minutes or until tender. 

3. Remove from heat and drain water. Add 3/4 stick of butter and 
mash well>? 

4. Add ij cups of brown sugar, 2/3 gcup of evaporated milk Cor^^eet 
milk), i egg, J Tsp. of cinnamon, ^ Tsp. of nutmeg and 1 Tsp. of 
vanilla. 

\ 

5. Mix well and pour into graham cracker pie x;rust. 

6. •Bake at 375^ for 40 minutes. CooP for 30 minutes. Slice and serve. 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Making Butter \ 
,TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 

OBtTBCTIVE: To participate in the making of butter. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

In the early years, every family made its own butter. Most families 
had a cow or Jtought milk from another family. 

^MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: * 

Baby food jars with lids 

Sieve (fine mesh) 

Bowl * . • 

Rubber scrapers 

Salt \j 

3 pints of h^avy cream 

procedure;: 

/ 

1. Pour cream into baby food jars, making them about a third to 
half /full. 

2. Cl,ose tightly. Shake until butter forms. 

3. Separate it from, the whey or liquid by pouring it into a sieve. 
Use a rubber scraper to pat the butter in the sieve into a mass. 

4. Add salt to some of the butter and leave some without salt. 

5. Spread on toast or crackers for a taste. 
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THEME: Heritage, Horizons 
SUBJECT AREA: Science 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

*> 

NAME OF Activity: ice Cream Making 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 
r 

OBJECTIVE: 1. To share In making Ice cream, 

2, To explain the process of making Ice cream now and In colonial 
days. ^ 

3. To discuss the background of Ice cream making. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Ic6 crjeam has been around a long time. Water Ices were popular In China 
at least a thousand years before Christ. The first appearance of ice 
cream in America is unknown,- It probably was brought to this country ^ 
by settlers from Italy, France, and England. The first recorded evidence 
of ice cream in America was a diary entry of a dinner guest of Governor 
William Bladen of Maryland in 1700. Governor Bladen served it as part 
of a large banquet. 

George Washington was very fond of ice cream, running up a tab of 
about two hundred doliars at an ice cream parlor in New York in 1790. 
Among his possessions was found two pewter ice cream pots, and evidence 
that he had purchased a "cream machine for making ice." He also 
' developed an eighteen step recipe for ice cream. 

Thomas Jefferson often served ice cream to his guests at the White House, 
being responsible for the present-day French ice cream. He brought the 
recipe from France, together with several hundred vanilla beans. 

Dolly Madison and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton also served ice cream to 
guests, and in 1774, Philip Lenzi opened the first shop to sell ice 
cream commercially. 



In 1794, after defeating the Indians in the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
General Wayne and his officers took only enough time to wash-up before 
sitting down to a dinner which included ice cream. 

Ice cream was mainly a dish for the wealthy, as ice v^as difficult to 
come by and it was difficult to make at any time. The method was called 
the pot freez'er method which was an awkward process of vigorously 
beating the ice cream mixture in a {)ot at the same time that the pot 
was shaken up and down in a large pan of salt and ice. (The Great American 
Ice Cream Book, Atheneum, and T^ Complete Book c)f Homemade Ice Cream, 
Saturday Review Press) 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION: (Cont'd,) 



Even though ice cream was primarily for the wealthy, Eliza Smith's, 
The Complete Housewife, 1727,^ included a recipe for pistachio ice 
cream with directions^ to beat the nuts fine, boil them in cream, add 
spinach juice to enhance the color, thicken with eggs, sweeten to 
taste, pour into basins, and set by until cold. ( Great Old Time 
Recipes , Ballantine) 

MATERlAJLi) AND RESOURCES: 

Crank-style or Electric Ice Cream Freezer 

Rock Salt , 

Ice 

Ingredients as per recipe 
* Following are two recipes which can be used with today's freezers. 
Pure Ice Cream 

i 

Genuine ice cream is made of the pure sweet cream in this proportion: 
two quarts cream, one pound of sugar; beat, add vanilla flavoring, ' and 
free^, (Great Old Time Recipes) 

Country Vanil^la Ice Cream 

4 eggs, beaten in p large bowl 5 cups cold milk 

2^ cups sugar 4 cups cold heavy cream 

Tsp, salt 5 Tsps, vanilla 

Add sugar to the beaten eggs gradually. Beat until the mixture is stiff 
and thoroughly mixed. Add milk, cream, and vtmilla. Mix thoroughly and 
pour into a gallon freezer. After freezing, pack in ice and salt and 
let stand for several hours. (Butt'r y Shelf Cookbook , World) 

PROCEDURE: 

, 1, Discuss everyone's favorite, ice cream. Have the children contribute 
what they know of ice cream and how it is made, listing the in- 
gredients they offer. Refer to the background information for 
further insight into colonial ice cream. 

c 

2, ' Choose tKe recipe most feasible for your class,, or one of your own. 

Gather the ingredients needed. 

3, Follow the directions for freezing which Come with the ice c<^ream 
' freezer. 

4, Remember to have the children share in making the mixture and in 
cranking if a ci^ank-type freezer is used, 

5, Enjoy your \^periment , 
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1 \ 

PROCEDURE: (Cont»d.) 

6. Write an experience story about your experiment. 

7. Visit a modern dairy where ice cream is made. 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

1. Make the ice ceam in the winter and use snow instead of ice. 

2. Use Eliza Smith's directions for freezing or try the pot freerer 
method to soe the differences. Some, cookbooks today have recipes 
with directions to freeze the ice crean in ice cube tr«y» in the 

freezer part of the refrigerator. 

I 

3. Visit a dairy first, then suggest making lie cream the "old-fashioned" 
way. 
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THEME: Heritage, Horizons 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Colonial Lighting: Candle Sconces 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 

OBJECTIVE: 1. To create an item of lighting used in Colonial America. 

2. To evaluate and compare elements of lighting of colonial days 
with lighting today. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Lighting in colonial days came from three major sources; the fire- 
place, the candle, or crude substitutes for candles which might be \ 
the rush light. Candles were luxuries, illuminating the drawing 
rooms of grand homes. Candlewood, fire lights, and grease lamps and 
log fires furnished light in kitchens and humble dwellings^ 

Candles were burned in candle-sticks, pierced tin lanterns which 
were covered candle-holders, sconces, wall brackets and chandeliers. 
Candle holders were made of wood, iron, tin, pewter, silver, brass, 
or pottery. ( Early Lighting, in New England , Tuttle) 

For further information, see local school libraries. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Throw-away pie tins 
Throw-away tart tins 
Styrof oam 
Aluminum foil 
Cardboa rd 
Elmer^s Glue 
Scissors 
Nails 
Hammer * 

Pictures o*f sconces 
Sample sconces 

PROCEDURE: ' ^ . / 

IjT Introduce the activity with a discussion of light ^sources of 
/ colonial times and fill in with background information showing 
pictures and samples. 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 



2. Using a nail or other pointed instrument, emboss a design on one 
pie pan and dhe tart pan by pressing the nail into the tin. If 
so desii%d, a design* could be embossed by hammering the nail 
lightly into the tin to create a design. 

3. CtA; a candle-sized hole in a two inch square of styrofoam, 
cover with aluminum foil except for bottom, and glue to the. tart 
tin. 

4. Cut a cardboard strip one inch by five inches and cover with 
aluminum foil. Glue one end to side of tart pan, and the other 
to the bottom of the pie pan, so that th'e pie pan serves as a 
shield for the candler 

5. Write a story of the experience. 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 



1« Use cardboard covei-ed with aluminum fbil in the same manner 
described. ^ 

2r Make a lantern using construction paper pierced with a toothpick 
and shaped into ja cylinder. 

3. Use this activity as motivation for a study of lighting. 

4. Use this activity as motivation for a study of the use and abuse 
of energy and its implications for the future. 
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THEME: Heritii-ge, Horizon 
SUBJECT 'ARE/», : Sc ience 



GRADE LEVEL: IC-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Dried at)ri Dehydrated 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment * 

OBJECTIVE- To experience the early fo^Tos of food preservation. , 

BACKGROUND IN)*ORMAT TON: 

Colonial people preseAed fruit* for the winter by drying. Dried fruit 
was soaked in water and -used in pies throughout the winter. Colonial 
children ate dried fruit as winter snacks/ 

♦ 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: * ^ 

American Folk Toys by Dick Schi.acke, G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y, 
1973. p. 137 ^ ; * / 

Cooking apple, medium 

Medium peach ^ ^ • 

Medium pear 
Lemon juice 

Florist wire or any thin aluminum wire 
Long cake ^pan 

PROCEDURE: / ' 

1. Wash, peel, core, and slice fruit. ► 

2. Put slices of fruit in cake pan and jus-t cover slices .with lemon 
juice. Soak for 15 minutes. . 

3* Each child gets so many slices and a \er^th of wire. Stvi^g the 

slices on the uy piercing the thickest part of the fruit slices. 

\ . 

4. Hang lengths of 7/iro vertically in*the sunlight and warm air until 
all the moisture has evaporated and the slices are small and wrinkled. 

5. Have the children taste the various dried fruits. ' . 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS:- " , ' ' 

1. Use dried fruit in colonial display. , • 
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VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: (Cont'd.) 
2. Soak and use in a recipe. 



3. Compare the taste of dried fruit to fresh rruit. 

4. , Visit a supermarket to discover what f»ruit8 can be bought today 

in a dried form. - ^ , 

5. Make a list of fruits and vegetables that can be preserved by 
drying. Use this list for alphabetizing, word recognition, etc. 



; ■ 
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^ THEME: Heritag e 
SUBJECT AjREA: Science 
GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 



NAME OF ^ TIVITY: Pomander Balls 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Expe riment (individual or small group) 

OBJECTIVE: Children will experience making a useful household item in the 
colonial manner. Children will compare! the pomander ball to modern 
aerosol deodorizers and room scenters. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

In colonial times\the pomander ball was used io^ sweeten the air, to 
ward off disease, V-nd as a moth repellent. 

MATERIALS ^ND RESOURCES: 

One medium sized apple/child 

1^ boxes whole cloves/chri^d (regular size) 

I thlmble/child 

Nylon netting ; 
Ribbon or yarn 
. Rubber bands / 

/ • 

Simmons, Adelma, G. , Hlffb^Gardenl^^g In Five Seasons , Hawthorne Books, 
"%Inc. 1964. 

Herlteau, Jacqueline, Potpourrie and Other Fragrant Delights. Simon & 
Schustejr. 1973. / \ 

PROCEDURE: 

I 

1. Push cloves Into the apple, using the tl^lmble. Cloves should be 
pushed In as far as the flower part, and just touching all over 
the apple. 

2. " When the cloves are In the apple, allow them to' dry where the air 

circulates freely for several days. The^'apple will shrink as It 
dries. Discuss the reason for shrinking with the clas5. 

3. . When partially dried, (the drying w±ll continue for p long time 

and the cloves will become closer and closer together), allow each 
child to wrap the pomander b^l In, a 12** square of nylon net. 
Gather the net at the top and secure with a rubber band. Tie a bow 
with yarn or ribbon around the rubber band. 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 

4. Use as a gift for Christmas or Mother's Day. 
VARIATIONS: 

1. Use an orange instead of an apple. 

2. Display in the room or other appropriate place. 



C 
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THraiE: Heritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Science 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Seeds in Our Heritage 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: E xperiment and Project 

OBJECTIVE: 1. Children will plant a, . ^row seeds that were available 
in colonial times. 

2. Children will compare the methods for securing seeds in colonial 



times with today. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 




The colonists sent to England or their home country for domestic animAls 
and seeds. With the seeds of wheat, barley, and clover and from the 
straw bedding of the animals r-^ine seeds of daisies, dandelions; and 
buttercups. These wild seeds multiplied quickly. The Indiana gave the 
colonists seeds of corn and taught them their method of raising corn. 

Seeds of flowers, herbs, grain, and vegetables were carefully saved 
from year to year and shared with neighbors. Great care was taken to 
preserve the seeds because there was no other source for securing seeds. 

o 

Some families today preserve seeds from I'lowers and vegetables that 
have been in their families t^r generations. 

♦ 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Seeds from home, if possible, or purchased 

Popcorn Sunf lov.'ers Corn 

Wheat Flowering plants Barley A 

Rye Beets Various herbs 

Milk cartons, popsicle sticks, paper labels 

Soil (woods soil if possible), peat moss, etc. 

Fox, Gardening w ith Herbs for Flavor and Fragrance . 
PROCEDURE: 

Invite a horticulturist or parent, with gardening as a hobby, to talk 
to the class about seeds, planting, and caring for plants. 

1. Fill the milk cartops with soil. 

2. Prepare a sunny ledge for the cartons, 

3. Plant the seeds. 
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GRADE LEVEL: K-2 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 

\ 

4, Watch and tend them, noting when they germinate, 

5, Keep a di^i^y or experience story of the project. Build the child's 
vocabulary, ' 

6, Note the seeds that might have been used in colonial times and those 
that are different. 

7, Chart the use of the mature plants 

A, Sunflower seeds to eat or feed the birds i • 

B, Save seeds for future planting 3 

C, Enjoy the flowers or give as gifts 

D, Use grain for livestock, cereals, etc, 

8, Discuss the importance of seeds in colonial times, 
VARIATIONS: 

1, Make a greenhouse (use plastic), 

2, Visit a garden shop, 

3, Research how seeds are developed today (hybrids), 

4, Discuss what plants need for growth, 

5, Discuss how pollution affects plant growth. 
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THEME: Ilerita^^e, Horizons 



SUBJECT AREA: Science 



GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Colonial Herb Flower Garden 



TYPE Or ACTIVITY: ProJ eel 
OBJECTIVE: 1. The children wi 

2. The children will ident^ 
ga rden . 

3. The children will identi 
the present . 



i«r. p.nd plant a garden. 

li si»jns necessary in preparing a 

I ,!ts (tf colonial days and plants of 



4. The children will sharo in < i» tm^ a beauty snot for others. 

pACKGROUXD INFORMATION: 

Herbs \verc brought to .Amoric- c * in ly settlers. V/hen they came 

ashore, they found plnnt.s o those c»r Europe. They sent to 

E^^gland for the herbs tl;e\ d'l r.u have. The uses for herbs and plants 

inr-luor-d old fai'.il" ri-inediOf>. 11. >nrin^. seeming and protecting linens, 

disguisinj^ the ta: lo of oi(i i. ;nd dym*; homespun fabrics. 

Colonial housewives had to i-UDtM i.sc or do their own growing and harvesting 
oi herbs. They \Oerc forced to provide as best they could for food and 
medicine during the coming ^i^ar. All th;\:»ugh ihc growing season, as 
the fruirs and vej^ct'tibl c-^ ripon^'d. everything liiat could be of any , 
possiblo use was draoci t m pr-i served. Liquid cxti^acts of herbs were 
Tiade for n^cdicinc- ,or ilavor, bun<. lies^ f»f herbs uf?re tied to the rafters ■ 
to dry. 'i he dried leaves and tW-wcr:- wor' iixed into potpourris or 
infused in vinegar. (Ga rde^n n;,> Ai^h I't • ^..^ iov Flavor and Frr-igrancc, 



Dover. ) 



The iollowlng ir i : 'ma) 1 ; t S-^-'^ 
Amor icy and whi^'h \u>.iM bo i- - • ' » i 



JV-ronnia 1 H'^rb.*. 
Chi ves 

Marjoram, sage 
Thyme, ndiit , varro-- 
MRnvrova 1 . roser»< t \ 



: t lowers knowti in Colonial 
III a .small herb patch. 

r-ennla 1 Flowers 



' al i odils , violetn 
1 a \ enrler 

Li 1 \ -of- the~val ley , da j sy 
Tu 1 1 n.s , hoi J yhock 
Ins. gladioli, pansies 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION: (Cont'd.) 

There are many other perennial and annual herbs and flowers too numerous 
to mention here. 

The better Vhe soil is prepared, the stronger and healthier will be 
the plants. The ground should be spaded to a depth of from eighteen (18) 
^ inches to two feet, raked two or three times, ^nd ihen finished off with 
patting and smoothing. When the ground is. prepared in this way, the 
roots do not stay near the surface, but grow deep down where rhey al- 
most always find some moisture. 

Herbs require almost no care except for weeding and cultivating after 
a rain. (Gardening wi th Herbs , Dover) 

Herb plants or seeds may be obtained at Carroll Gardens, Westminster, 
Maryland, or The Rosema ry House , Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. Mail 
order sources for herbs are listed m the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens, 
Handbook on Herbs. 



MATERIALS ANT> RESOURCES: 

Chosen herbs or flowers 
Gardening tools 

Ga rden plot ^ 
Pictures of Kerbs and Flowers 

PROCEDURE: ' ^ rA - 

1. Discuss the vegetables and flowers m the children's gardens 'at homo 
and the various usages thereof. Lead to a discussion of the herbs 
and flowers and usages ol Colonial America as per background infor- 
mation. Plan to olant a -small garden to enhance school property. 



2, Dote^ ne beforehand, vvith tii*^ administration, the size and location 
of the garden patch. An area thieo feet by five feet is amole for 
several olants of thos-e listed m the background information. An 
area half that si^o will allou one olant of each species nanr.ed to 

he -planted. 

3. Plan with the children the stof s to be taken, such as nrenaring the 
soil, planting, and caring fo** the plants. 

\. Set up committees ^or the division of' labor. (Perhaps a few children 
who live near the school will be willing to care for the garden over 
the summer.) Proceed with the gardening, 

5. Write experience stories 1^^' each stop as you go. 
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MODIFICATIONS AND VAPxIATlONS: 

1. Make this a school-wide project to beautify the grounds. 

2. If a garden plot is not feasible, herbs can be grown in pots on 
classroom window siils or under flourescent lighting in the lobby. 

3. Visit an herb garden such as The Rosemary HoUse in Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Th.cre used to be an herb farm in Dethesda and Silver 
Spring, Maryland, which could be investigated. 

4. Study other vegetP.bles and flowers of that period that are still 
grown today. 

5. U&e your harvest of herbs in potpourris. 

6. Make this an ongoxnp: project for your room, or the beginnings of 
a spfcial Bicentennial Park. 
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THEME: Heritage 
SUBJECT AREA: Music 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Horseshoe Bells 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Proj ect 

OBJECTIVE: To create an early American instrument. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

The colonists were very creative in th^ir daily chores and in their fun 
activities. When re-ular instruments were not available, they used 
materials at hand. 

The blacksmith shop was the center of much of their lives. The pleasing 
and different sounds made by various horseshoes as they were struck was 
used to make music. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES; 

Horseshoes of various siz^s (new) 

Ten penny nails 

Elastic 

PROCEDURE: (suggested time allotment - one class period ) 

New horseshoes of different sizes may be played wich a ten penny nail. 
This gives a sound similar to e triangle. 

1. The horseshoe must be held up by a small loop of elastic or plastic- 
covered wire. If this is not done, :i\uch of the resonance is lost. 

2. Let the children hammer the beat as they sing ch^'song. 

"Sing the Cobbler'',- Boardman and Landis, Explorj.ng Music, Kindergarten , 
Holt; 1969. 

VARIATIONS: 

1. Use for other songs. 

2. Include with other rhythm band instruments. 
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TmiE: Festival 



SUBJECT AREA: Music 
GRADE LEVEL; K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Song Fest 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Singing 

OBJECTIVE: 1. The children will sing spngs of the Revolutionary Era. 

2. The children will share the songs with others. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Songs from the Revolutionary Era often originated from daily work, 
simple pleasures, things in nature, and at get-togethers. 

Some were folk songs that the colonists brought with them from their 
home countries. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

These are folk songs that are in the style of the Revolutionary Period 
that may be vse6 with K-2 children. 

Making Music X^'^^ ^"^^f ^^ok 1, Silver Burdett Co. 

Skip to My Lou 

Hey, Betty Martin 

Go Tell Aunt Rhody 

Clap Your Hands 

Mr. Frog Went A-Courtin* 

Going to Boston 

Oats , Peas , Beans 

Four Dukes A-Riding 

Making Music Your Own, Book 2, Silver Burdett Co, 



Bow Belinda 

Bingo ^ 
Mince Pie or Pudding 
Willow bee 

Discovering Music Together 1, Follett Publishing Co. (resource center) 



Pop.' Goes the Weasel 
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MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: (Cont^d.) 

Discovering Music Together 2 

Looby Loo 
^ The Muffin Man 

Skip to My Low 

Exploring Music 1 , Holt, Rinehart and Winston 

Intry Mintry 

Exploring Music 2 

Jinuny Crack Corn 
Yankee Doodle 

Growing with Music 1, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Old Brass Wagon 
Sail-* Go Round the Sun 
This Old Man 

Growing with Music 2 

Button, You Mi^st Wander 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Teach songs from the list -in the ."Materials and Resources" section. 

2. Share these in a song festival or PTA program. 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: ' 

-1. Use these songs as part of a school-wide program. 4 

2. Use additional songs as suggested in the following: 
MEKC 

8150 Leesburg Pike Suite 601 
Vienna, Virginia 22186 

(A list of suggested Bicentennial music will be available in the near 
future. Write for it J) 

3. Dramatize the5- longs. 

4. Update those s - with current patriotic songs. 
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THERIE: Heritage, Festival 
SUBJECT AREA: Music 
GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Pop; Goes the Weasel 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Dance ^ ^ 

OBJECTIVE: To learn a dance for this traditional song. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: * 

Tn the song "Pop.* Goes the Weasel," the words need explanation. The 
song tells the story of a tailor who is forced to sell his most important 
tool, the "weasel." The weasel was his iron which he used to press his 
material. "Pop" means to pawn or sell. The tailor had to pop (sell) his/ 
weasel (iron) to hav^money to buy needle and thread. 



It 'is possible this background was not known to the people whO'Wrote the 
other verses because they give different meaning to the words, a monkey 
chasing a weasel (an animal). 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Music for Young Americans, Book 3 
Song: Pop: Goes the Weasel 

PROCEDURE: 




Allow three or four couples to each formation 



Girls 


Boys 


0 


Head couple a 


0 


a 


0 


a 


0 


a 



Meas. 1-2 - Head couple skip four skips outside the formation, the 
boy skipping down the boys* side and the girl skipping 
down the girls' side. 



Meas. 3-4 - The boy and the girl skip back up' to place and join hands. 

Meas. 5-6 - With hands joined, they skip down four skips inside the 
formation. 



Meas. 7-8 - They skip back four skips. 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd,) * 

Ihe head couple goes to the second girl, Join hands with her and circle" 
until the phrase, "PopJ goes the weasel," the head couple lead th^, second 
girl under their outstretched arms and leave her at her place in th^ 
formation. ^ * ' , 

The head couple goes to the second boy; circle with him, and pop him 
undel- their arms back into place on the phrase "PopJ goes the weasel.*' 

The third girl is next danced with and popped under, then the third 
boy.. 

The head couple now becomes the last couple. The new head couple begin 
the dance again, going back to the very beginning;. 



/ 

/ 

/ 

I 
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THBIE: Heritage 



SUBJECT MATTER: Music 
GRADE LEVET.: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: ' Oats, Peas, B eans 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Singing game 

OBJECTIVE: To play a singing game that the ea\ly American children 
played and sang. — f 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: I < 

This singing game was brought to this country f roi^ England. ChiACsren . 
of early America learned and enjoyed this game. ^ 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: \ ^ ] 



Making Music Your Own, Book 2 
Making Music Your Own, Record 2 

PROCEDURE: 



\ 



Children join hands and form a circle with one child, the' "farmer," 
in the centl^r. 

Verse 1: All circle left. Farmer walks inside circle tci the right. 
Stop. ^ , 

Verse 2: The children and the farmer make motions to pantomime the woi^ds 

of this verser--sow the seed, stand at ease (cross arm^ 4t 'chest) , 
s'amp foot, turn around with hand shading the eyes. \ 

Verse 3: Children in circle stand still and clap hands as the farmer 

chooses a partner. The i. i-mer ana his partner cross and hold 
hands as -they skip to the left inside the circle. 

Verse 4: The farmer and partner change direction and' r.kip to the right 
inside the circle. The others Join hands and skip or slide to 
the 'eft around the circle. 

The farmer Joins the circle. His partner becomes the new farmer and.J:he 
game continues. 
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THEME: Heritage, Festival 
SUBJECT AREA: Musi c 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Hev ! Betty Mattin 
TYPE op; ACTIVITY: Dance 

OBJECTIVE: To enjoy a dance of pioneer days and to teach an,activxty that 
may be used in a program. ^ 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Early American folk song and game, 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Song "Hey, Betty Martin" found in Making Miislc Your Own Book 1 

— — — ■ ■ ~ 1 

Making Music Your Own Records Volume 1 
Exploring Music - Book 1 
Exploring Music* Record 1, Side B 
Instruments: woodblock, triangle, sticks 
PROCEDURE : 

Listen to recording in Exploring Music, Choose instruments for "Hey, 
Betty Martin" sound and "tiptoe, tiptoe" sound. Play instruments or the 
beat. The dance fits the words of the song. 

Form ? circle. Choose one girl to. be "Betty." On verse one, she tiptoes 
around. On second verse, she chooses a boy to be a partner. Repeat the 
game, tl.is time with the boy in the center and sing "Billy" instead of 
"Betty." 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

During the refrain (Hey, Betty Martin), all children tiptoe around room. 
Join hands with a partner at the words, "Please be mine." 

During the verse, each child swings with his partner as they see fit 
(free movement). 

On the refrain repeat, .urtners drop hands and tiptoe. 
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NAME OF ACTIVITY:- The Needless Eye 



THEME: Festival 



SUBJECT AREA: Music 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 
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TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Dance 



OBJECTIVE: To learn a dance of the early pioneers. 



BACKGROUND INFORMATIC->^: 



Play parties were popular with the pioneers. Dances were a part of the 
get-togethers . 

MTERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Song: "The Needle's Eye" found in Exploring Music 3 and using recor! 
Exploring Music, Record 2, Side B, 

PR'XEDURE: 

\ 

All cJdfc-iriren join hands in a circle. Choose one couple to form a 
"need](e's) eye" by joining right hands to form an arch. 

The circle moves to the left under the ai-ch in time to the music. On 
. the words, "Because I want you," the couple forming the arch catches 
someone in the circle. 

This player then makes a new arch with the player who stood inside the 
ci rc le. 



The old partner goos to the center of the ring. 

\ 

Arches may be added as the game continues. The original partner goes to 
the center of the ring and waits until a second person is chosen. 

Those two players torm a second J.rch. This continues until everyone is 
"caught . " 



• 
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THEME: Festival ' 



SUBJECT AREA: Physical Education 



.GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



KArIS of ACTIVITY: Tag 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Chasing and Fleeing 

OBJECTIVE: The children will play a game that was played by children in 
colonial times. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Chasing one another has jjlways been a favorite activity of children, .Many 
variations of chasing a*"^' catching have been used. 



These are some of the variations of Tag : 



1, Simple Tag 

2, Squat Tag 

3, Super Squat Tag 

4, Ankle Tag 

5, Shadow Tag 



6. Nose and Toes Tag 

7. Turtle Tag 

8. Wooo Tag 

9. Hand Tag 
10. Freeze Tag 



11. Eraser Tag 

12. Hindoo Tag 

13. Spot Tag 

14. Tjopper Tag * 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 
A large open area 

, * These tag variations are described in the Elementary School Curriculum 
Guide: Physical Education. 

PROCEDURE: (sugge.^^ted time allotment - 5-10 minutes) 

1, One person is -chosen to be "it." 

2, "it** tries to tag someone else. 

3, In some forms of tag, a person is saie if he touches "base"; in others, 
he is safe if in a squat position, i.e. squat tag. 

^RIATION: 

Have more than one person be "it" at the same time. 



9 
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THEME: Festival 



SUBJECT AREA: Physical Education 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



mm OF ACTIVITY: Right Elbow In (Looby-^LPo) 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Singing Game 

OBJECTIVE: To play a singing g^me and recall the different body parts. 

if 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A singing game played by early American children during^ their play 
time. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

A large opet) area 
PROCEDURE: Suggested time allotment - 5 minutes) 

1, Have students fot^ a circle (double arm length apart). 



Words to song are: 
Put your right elbow in 
Put your right elbow out 
Shake yourselves a little 

And turn yourselves about. ) 

Sing same v/ords e6cct t substitute left elbow, right ekr, left ear, 
right foot, lefi foot, right leg, left leg. right hand, left hand. 



J 
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THEME: Festival 



SUBJECT AREA: Physical Education 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



/ 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Leap Frog 
TYPE OP ACTIVITY: Jumping and Leaping 

OBJECTIVE: To leap over another person, to recognize how a frog moves, 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION:' 

, Many children's games imitate or dramatize the movements of animals. 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 
None 

PROCEDURE: (suggested time allotment - 5 minutes) 

mve students line up in gi ws~of 4^^s or 5^s (single file), 

2. Have each student get o*^ hands and knees. 

3. The last student in each line then places his hands on the 
shoiilders of the person in front of him, 

4. The "leaper" spreads his feet apart and pushes off the shoulder, 

5. He does this until he gets to the front of the line and takes his 
place on his hands a nd^Joiees^^ ^ 

6. The la'st person begins, 

7. Suggestion: Have students spaced far enough apart so the leaper 

has enough room to leap. 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

1. Use a circle formation. 

2. Have every othe" person be a leaper. 



/ 
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NAME OF ACTIVITY: Farmer in the Dell 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Singing Game 
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THEME: Festival 



SUBJECT AREA: Physical Education 



GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 



OBJECTIVE: To play a singing game and recognize different animals ai^d 
people on a farm. 

BACKGROUND INFO^TION: 

A game that portrays a logical sequence of fun events based on some 
aspects of a farmer's life. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES:, • i 

Sheet music or the. tune 
Students forjn a circle 

PROCEDURE: /suggested time allotment - 5-10 minutes) 

1. A ^single child stands in center of circle. 

2. Everyone sings: 

The farmer in the dell, , 
' The farmer in the dell, 
Heigh ho, Rowley 01 
The farmer in the dell. 

3. The child then chooses and places beside himself a second, then a 
third, etc., while the rest sing tc the same tune; 

A. The farmer takes the wife, ! 

B. The wife take5 the child, 

C. The child take» the nurse, 

D. The nurne takes the dog, 
The dog takes the cat, 

F. The cat :akes the rat, 

G. The rat takes the cheese, 

H. The cheese stands alon^. 

• 

4. The "cheese" is "clapped out" and must begin as the farmer. 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

Each time this song game is played, choose different students so each 
will be an active participant. 

I 
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THEME: Festival 

SUBJECT AREA: physical Education 
GRADE LEVEL: K-6 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Hopscotch 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Hopping and Balance 

OBJECTIVE: To successfully hop through the squares. 

BACKGROUND INFORAIATION: 

A game using only materials found in an open space, 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

1, Piece of stone or wood for each player called a puck . 
^ 2, Hopscotch court: _ |-i 




PROCEDURE:* (suggested time, allotment - 10-15 minutes) 

1. Each player in turn tosses his puck into the first square. Then, 
he hops on one foot into the first square, kicks the puck back over 
the base line, and hops out of the square. 

« 

2. He tosses the puck into the second square, hops in the first square, 
then into the second square. There, kicks the puck over the base 
line, then hops back through the first square and out, 

3. This procedure is followed for each square, A plp-'er contx.iues until 
he has moved through all the squares or until he misses. A player 
misses when he loses his balance, Kteps on a line, or drops his puck 
on a line or in a wrong square, wiien he misses, he loses his turn and 
must wait until the other players have had \,Lrir turns. 
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THEKffi: Heritage and Festival 
SUBJECT AREA: Physical Education 
GRADE LEVEL: K-3 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Children's Games 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Various Gaines 

OBJECTIVE: To suggest certain ways that children played in colonial times. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Children enjoyed simple fun and games. Boys hunted turtles and opossums. 
Girls picked berries and flowers. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCE;^:, 

Any equipment needed for individual games and activities. 
A Garland of Games and other Diversions, Cooney 

PROCEDURE: (Time: Choose a game or activity to do each day for several 

days. ) 

1. Children would blow bubbles using joap suds in a tub and with a 
straw. 



2. Girls played Cats Cradle by the fire. 

a. Use string and yarn, tie ends together. 

b. Place the string on fingers in special vay and then the partner 
takes away. * 

3. Get quills from turkeys and geese. 

a. Make ink with natural dark berries. 

b. * Write or make designs on fine paper 

/ 

4. Children jump rope and fly kites. 

5. Children blow on a blade of grass .and make whistles. 

6. Blindman's Bluff 

7. Rolling Hoops 

8. Hide and Seek 
VARIATIONS: 

« 

1. Compare old ways of entertainment* io new ones, 

2. Demonstrate some activities to other classes. 
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VARIATIONS: . (Cont'd.) 



3. Have a contest, to see who can do certain things best. 

a. Who can jump rope more times? 

b. Who is a good archer^ 



L 
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THEME: Festival 

SUBJECT AREA: Phys ical Education 
/ GRADE LEVEL: 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Playday ot Colonial Games 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Physical Education Event 

OBJECTIVE: To demonstrate those skills and games of colonial times which 
have been learned today. 

BACKGROUND INFORAIATION: 

Everyone enjoys demon. ^tratlng for others* plea^re the skills one has 
learned. See the background information listed elsewhere in this 
bulletin concerning colonial games, 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Those materials as needed for the games chosen, playing area 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Determine those games to be demonstrated, 

2. Select teams of participants. 

' 3. Plan the agenda and set up playing area. 

4. Practice and publicize the event. 

5. Carry out the program, 
'\RIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

• 1. Plan an all-school playday. 
2. Perform the games at a P.T.A. program. 
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THEME: Heritage, Festival 
SUBJECT AREA: Physical Education 
GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Muster Day 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Cioss Motor 

OBJECTIVE: To participate in a simulation of Muster Day activities. 
"^BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

A frontier society had'to maintain a militia ready to repel attacks ^ 
from Indians^r marauders from the sea. At intervals, the militia, 
■ composed of abled-bodied citizens of a certain age, had to be called 

together to drill. This day was a village holiday. The towns people 
. watched the militia go through the manual of arms. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Supply objects for rifles, simple costumes and marching music. 

PROCEDURES: 

Practice the marching over a week's time, before the culminating activity. 

1. Have children practice marching. 

a. Everyone stand tall. 

b. Everyone begin on same foot. 

c. Have one child be leader. 

d. Everyone learn and understand cadis made by the leader. 

e. Set Just a few basic steps to be called. 

f. March through "th<' town" or village green." 

2. Have the children go through a simple "manual of arms." 

a. . Place rifle a1 side. 

b. Put rifle on shoulder. 

c. Put rifle on opposite shoulder. 

d. Add your own variations. 

3. Finish by firing muskets one or two times. 

a. Contests of marksmanship were common. 

b. Winners were presented with red ribbons. 

VARI.ATIO^S: 

Visit Ft. Frederick, Frederick Barracks, or Ft. McHenry. 

Have a drum and bugle corp visit your school. 

Have a Reservist or Nationa^ Guardsman demonstrate marching. 

00094 
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THEME: Heritage, Horizons 
SUBJECT AREA: Social Studies 
GRADE LEVEL: K-.2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Negroes In the American Revolution 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Discussion 

pBJECl'IVE: To analyze the situation of the Black people during the 
Revolutionary period, 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

Although most Negroes in the Colonies were indentured servants or slaves, 
Black people actively participated in the Revolutionary caude. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

■ i ■ 

Negro American Heritage, Century Co., San Francisco, 1968 

S elected Ca6e Studies i^* American History , Volume 1, Allyn and Bacon,. Inq, 
1569 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Read stories about slaves and Indentured serVs .its to the class. « 

. 2. Then discuss "thought" questions with class. 

Example: Pretend that you are' living in a faraway land with your 
family and I come and tie you up and take you to another country. 
In this new country, I sell you to a rich man. He gives you food' 
and clothes arid a place to live, but he doe's not want you t8 learn 
to read and wr-'te. You work for the rest of your, life , without 
getting paid, dolng^only what tlie rich man tells you to do. The 
rich- man tells you who to n^arry and when, your children are old 
enough, the rich -man might sell your children to' some'other rich 
man. Is this fair? 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

1. Role pl&^ the stories. 

2, Pantomime the stories. 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA; Social Studies 



y^. GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

\ 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Paper Dolls \ 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 

OBJECTIVE: To identify articles \of clothing and their uses in the 18th 
century, 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: - \ 

Consult the media center in your school for pictures and books about 
18th century dress. '\ . i 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Doll clothing made by parents \ 
Cardboard dolls and paper clothing 



PROCEDURE: ; 



1. Invite parents -to help make vc^rious articles of clothing for a doll 
family. 

*/ 

2. Introduce each item of clothinfe to the class as it is contributed 
and let the ^children try the item on various dolls to see which one 
it fits. ^ ^ 

3. Encourage the children to establish names and uses of clothing. 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: ^ " | 

Have the children make cardboard figiires. ' Each week give them a set of 
paper clothing which they can color ^nd cMt out. 

Plan a special corner of year room f,or the dolls and put up a sign 
designating the names of clothing anq uses. 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA: Social Studios 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Making a Pioneer Shirt 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 

OBJECTIVE: To identify with the eerly American type of dress by creating 
the shirt and using the natural dye process to produce the finished 
product. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: ^ 

/ » 
Consult the media cerxter in your 3Chool for material on pioneer dress. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Old shirts and sheets vwh^te) 



PROCEDURE: ' 

1. Collect old sheets^ and old shirts from the staff and families. If 
you start with a /man*fe white shirt, you only need to do the fringing 
and dying after^you have cut off some length and cut down the 
sleeves. 

2, Take a piece of cloth (from an old sheet) and cut a piece that is 
about two feet wide and three feet long. Fold it in half so it looks 
like this: ' 




Fold 



li feet on each side 




3. Now cut out a shirt shape. 



PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) * ; . . - * . 

4. Then cut fringes all along the sleeves and. bottom- . The children 
will be able to work on the fringes- 

5. Sew a seam that closes the sleeve. (Note the dark lines on the 
pattern.) 

6- You may want to cut an additional loii^^strip of cloth about e'\ wide- 

i 7- The shirt is now ready to be dyed- Let children chooae a^turtl 
' vege.table dye, and dye their shirts. 

The additional strip of cloth can be a sash for the girl« or a loosely 
tied neck scarf for the boys- 
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THEME: Heritage, Horizon 
SUBJECT AREA: Social Studies 



GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Time Capsule ^ ^ " ^ 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project - ' 

OBJECTIVE: 1, To organize the artifacts of each period, 

• 2. To evaluate what the artifacts show about daily life, 

t ♦ • 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: „ ' 

Xheck local school- media centers, EncycloiJedias have a concise 
explanation of the concepts behind time capsules, 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: . ^ ^ 

Coffee cans for capsules, * _ 

• Replicas of colonial and modem artifacts, 



PROCEDURES: 



^5 



1. Choose one aspect of daily^life to compare - then and now, ^ 

t 

2,. In one coffee can, place the replicas of early artifacts which the ^ 
children made, , . • • , 

3, In the other coffee can, place real or copies of today's artifacts," 

*■ « 

4. Compare and contrast, Disc^iss what the" artifacts show about daily 
life, • ' 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

Hole playing with half the class 'aS a colonial group preparing a time ^ 
capsule from their time, Th*e other half of 'the class' as a modem group 
of people finding this capsule 200 years later. The modern -group t^^ies 
to figure out what early life was like by examining the artifacts of the 
colonial capsule. 
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THEME; Heritage, Horizon 
' SUBJECT AREA: SoclaJL Studies 

GRADE LEVEL: K-2 , 

^^NAME OF ACriVri'Y: ' Grave rubbings » 
TYPE OF ACTIVrrY: Field Trip - large or small^rou p ' 
OBJECTIVE: 1. To create a facslmilie 'of a grave stone. » 

2. T:o interpret aspects of daily life from the data. -* * 

BACKGHOUro INFORMATION: ^ , ^ ^ \ ' ' 

Grave stones show that the life expectancy was Bh9rter diie to lack of • ■ 
me'dical knowledge and hard work. - Often the famil.ies ^ere large f6i- 
manpower on farms. " ■ . " • 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: ' • _ ' 

Large sheets of newsprint or butcher paper. Fat black' crayons. . 

PROCEDURE: - ' . ' > ^ , . 

1. Take the class to an eighteenth century graveyard. 

2. Child places paper on fairly^ legible^ headstone and rubsvwith black 
crayon smoothly and not too hard. ^ * 

3. Sit in graveyard and discuss aspects'" of colonial life discovered 
^ from .rubbings.- • ^ . . • 

a. Popular .names 6f' the ' period. ^ 

b. Diseases no longer considered fatal. 

c. Life expectancy. ' % . 

d. Notice old-fashioned formation of letters. . 
^ e. Family size. ... 

VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: ^ . ' 

"Do grave rubbings in twentit^th feentury cemetery and .compare popular names 
life expectancy, modern formation letters\ and family size to da jj^. 
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THEME: Heritage 



SUBJECT AREA 



Social Studies 



GRADE LEVEL: 



Kr2 



/ 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Papier Mache Ll^rty'Bell 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Project 



OBJECTIVE: 1. To create a papier mache liberty bell. 



2-. To discuss the background and Importance of the Liberty Bell, 



t 



BACKGROUND IKFOlttiATION: 




Th§ Liberty B^±l^ as an emblem of liberty/ is famous world-wide- On 
November 1, 1751, the superintendents of what is now Independence Hall 
ordered a two thousand pound bell for that building. The Old Testament 
. quotation, "Proclaim liberty throughout ^11 the land, unto sU the 
Inhabitants thereof," was to be cast around its crown.* 

^ Soon after arriving in Philadelphia,, the new bell cracked by a 
stroke 6f the clapper. The bell was repaired, and began summoning the , 
legislators to Assembly and opening the courts of justice in 1753. 

With the threat of British occupation of Philadelphia iii 1777, the bell 
was removed to the Zipn Reformed Church in Allentown to prevent its 
being made into cannon by the British, After the Bt^itish withdrawal 
in 1778, it was returned to Philadelphia. • ' . 

Traditionally, the fracture occurared while the bell was being tolled 
for the funeral procession of Chief Justice John Marshall, . Metallurgist 
trace the cause to'tiny flaws in the metal, present^rom tlie first day 
of its casting. The bell had -been melted and recast twice, causing 
brittleness. Everytime the clapper struck the bell, the flaw spread.* 

Once mute, it became, a symbol of liberty over the years. ( J^andmarks of 
of Liberty , Hammond) 

For further information, see local school bibliographies. 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Pictures of the Liberty Bell 
Newspaper strips 
Chicjken wire 
Wheat paste 
Water 

Paper towels 
Paint 
Cardboard 
Wire . 
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PROCEDURE: 

1. Discuss the idea of liberty, show pictures of the Liberty Bell 
as* an emblem of the same, and review the background of the bell. 

2. For a classroom-size bell, you will need chicken wire ^co make a 
bell fom, 24" in diameter tfy 28" high.^ Be sure to attach a 
chicken wire clapper 'forfn to the oRter bell form. Attach this 
bell to a cardboard yokl with wire-. 

3. Prepare wheat paste according to package directions and soak 
newspaper strips in the mixture. 

4. Cover the wire and cardboard form with two layers of the soaked 
newspaper stripsA Put one layer on the inside of the bell. 

5. *Cover with a final layer of paste-soaked- brown paper towels to 

give it a smoother painti»ng surface* " » 

6. After the *mache is dr^X-aiJproximately two days) , paint the bell 
gunmetal and the' yoke a jvalnut brown. 

• • ^ 

7. Make plans to display the bell. 

8. Write a story of the experience, • ^ 
VARIATIONS AKD MODIFICATIONS: 

1. ^ Mak(B individual bells, Rising paper cups, string and 'detergents- 

added paint. ^ ^ 

2. Find out about other emblems of liberty. 
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' ' THEME: Herit age, Horizons 

SUBJECT AREA: Sooial Studies, Art 
^ GRADE- LEVEL:, K-2 .4^ 



\ 



NAlip OF AC?riVITY: ''Betsy Ross", and Fifty States 

TYPE 0^, ACTIVITY: Project . / \ , 

0BJECTIV5: 1. To create a "Betsy Ross" and ''"Fifty States" fiag. 

. 2. To distinguish the impoi*tance of such flags, their neaning, and 
the difference's in them. . • * 

BACIOiROUKD INFORMATION: - . " - . , ' ^ 

From\earllest times, man has felt the need df « special «ign or color - 
by which a family, a tribe or nation could be distinguished from 
■ others. When the Continental' Army was first organized, each regiment 
used i4s own flag. tJeorge Washington felt .many different flags caused 
confusion,, and saw the need of one under which all the regiments could, 
unite; The- first flag of the united colonle^ retained the united , , 
crosses of. St. George and St. Andrew in a blue canton, showing. the 
allegiance to. England that the >coldjiies still' recognized to some 
extent." 'it differed from the British flag in "having across the field ^ 
thirteen alternate' red and white, striper, representing the' thirteen 
colonies. Later, a committee went to Betsy. Ross, ,aa upholsterer, with 
a suggestion f6r a new flag. , The crosses in tHe cantorfi^ere to be / 
replaced with thirteen stars. ^The- stars were put in a circle In otAqx 
that no colony would take precedence ovei' another, caus'ing undue 
jealousy. It was decided to make it rectangular so it would stre,am- 
in the breeze. ( Your Flag and Mine , Macmillan) ^ 

For further information, see reference books in loca^l school libraries. 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Pictures of Flags ' ^ • * ^ 

Replipafe of Flags 

Colored Construction Paper 

Scissors * . ' 

Rulers » - ^ 

Paste 

Prptractor ' * 

Yardstick . , 



PROCEDURE: 
1. 



U Have the children examine the classrdom flag, coi^j:ing the stars 
and strip^^, and discussing possible reasons for 'this.. 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 



2 Look at other flags noting similarities and differences. Pay 

' -^^^^j. « " V 



special attention to the' "''Betsy -Ross" fl^g. 



\ 3. Fill in children's observations with background information and 
suggest making a ''Betsy Ross'' and a "Fifty States" flag. 

4. Determine- with children whether this' is to be a classroom/school 
• flag or individual flags. If a classroow-teize flag is chosen, ^ 

,have children take the measurements frpm the modern- flag. 

5. For indivi'&ual flags, use a twelve (12) by eighteen (18) sheet of 

. paper as a base. Cut seven, one ^nch strips of red paper, and six^ 
of white, eighteen. (liB) inches long. The blue' field should be cut ^ 
seven inches long by eight inches wicje. Stars are to. be cut from a 
' one, inch square.' (The teacher fcay need to cut or ditto these be- 
forehand*) ^ .J 

6. /when attaching to the base, shorten four red and three white stripes 

to ten inches and place beside the blue Tield, beginning with red. 
The last red stripe' will ' need to be added to the bottom, making the 
. finished flag measure thirteen (13). by eighteen (1^^) inches. 

h. • ' • 

7. For tie "Betsy Ross" flag, you will need to make a* circular ^^ide, 
• * fix ^jiches in'diameter for the , placement of stars. For the '^Fifty 

States" flag, make- nine rows of stars^ alternating six and five iu 
. a vdw. I , , ^ y 

8. .Display fiag(s) on bulletin bojard or in the hall. . ' . 

9. Write a class story or individual stories about the experience. 
VARIATIO>ls AND MODIFICATIONS: 

1, Use painted or dyed seeds for the flag, , j 



2, 



Leg^gp the names of the stated involved and the general geographic 
location of the' first thirteen (13). 



3'. Study about and »nake other flags used at that time. ^ 

4. . Find out more about Betsy Ross. 

5. Find^out uore about the Thirteen Colonies. f 
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' ^ ^ ^ THEME: Heritage ^ 

/ ^ SUBJECT AREA: Sb^fal Studies 

■ ' ' ' GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Potpourri . . 

TYPE OF ACTIVITY: Experiment 
OBJECTIVE: To loake potpourri. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: • . , f, 

Iir colonial times, potpourris were used as t^ir freshener^, moth ropeilente, \ 
and clothes fresheners. Potpourris w^era also. used to ward off disease- 

^TERIALS AND RESOURCES: 

Potpou rris 'and Other Fragrant Delights by Jacqueline Heritea-u. Simon & 
Schuster, 

Rose petals . • 

; Orange peel^ \ . 
Leftion peels 

Cloves . ' ^ / • 

Nutmeg / ^ ' - ' 

Cinnamon / . * , 

' Small jar oa' plKStfc margari'ne bowl 
Grater 

Check encyciopedit.S. ' ■ 

PRpCEDUitiB: . ^ 

ly Petals should l?e crackly dry. Dry petals are about one-half the size 
* ^ ■ of^-molst petals, , . ^• 

( 2. While petals are drying (up to ten days), ccj^lect fresh lemon and 

orange pe^lsi - * . ^ . ^ 

•■ ^ 

3. Use gx^ater <o scrape the white filmy lining off the peel itself../ 
Break th*? peels into as small* pieces, as possible. Let thfese small, 
pieces dry* ' » ^ 

4. When che peels and petals are completely dry, combine petals, peels, 
and spices. .The scent shored be individually pleasing. ( 

5. Put the potpourri mixture into decorative jars. Leave them sealed 
■for'' a few w'eeks, shg^king the jars gently, before opening them to 
scent' the room. . ' , . < 
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VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIOlTS: « 
' Coapare potpourri with modern f.ir fresheners and moth repellents. 



\ 
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THEiffi: . Heritage ^ 

SUBJECT AREA: foetal Stuoles, Art 

GRADE LEVEL: K-2 



NAME OF ACTIVITY: Early American Dress 



TYPfe OF ACTIVITY: Project 



OBJECTIVE: To acquaiiit children wit^ different modes of dress of early 
Amfjrlcan settlers and of the gentry, * - 

\ 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION:* . ' ' 

Use the media center for pictures apd information, ' 

MATERIALS- AND RESOTIRCfiS: ' ^ - \ 

Pictures of early American dress 
fflaga^lnesl 
Crayons \ 
Paste , 

Plain pape"»* * / . " " 

' Mimeographed silhouette figjares 

PROCEDURE: ' • ' 

1, Displays pictures showing how the early settlers and ^ntry dressed; 
Show slides }and/dr film. ♦ 

2. Display pictures beside affull-length mirx\>r. Have children look in 
^ 'the mirror at 'their clothes. Ask them to^ tell how their clothes 

differ. Why did the people' dress as, they did?*/ Challenge the 
children to off er suggestions as toyvhy these were the colors t^ie 
people wore. What determines I?ow people dress, then and now? 

3. Have children cut natches of colors from old maga^ihes. They can f 
paste thes^ swatches in any -arrangement over one side of a sheet of 
plfi(in paper. Over this, they draw black crayon line drawing^ of 

, early children playing. 

4, Give each child a 9** x 9** paper on which two silhouette figures have 
been mimeographed. Have children use crayons to dress one ot the 
silhouette figures as an early child* and the other as themselves. 
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THEME: Heritage, Horizon 



SUBJECT AREA: Social Sftudies 



r - GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

C 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: Transportation 




TYPE OF ACl^VrrV: Discussi 



on 



OBJECTIVE: To discuss and identify historical means 6f traniiportation, 

BACKGROUM) INFORMATION: - ^ • A 

Travel by water was preferred, especially in iour aiTfea since we have 
a great -*mny long waterways. The waterways were routes of few delays, 
•The^re were very few roads built until the 1800 *s. The cos^ of land 
transportation was very high^ Inns and tave ns *?ei*e centers of serial 
life and political dltscussions. Horseback travel was preferred by many 
travelers because, road conditions made coach and wagon travel difficult 
and sometimes dangerous. The invent ioii^of the steamship in the late 
1700'? was an important step fo!rward in water travel, 

MATJ^RIALS AND I^SOURCES: 

. Use pictures, films, old ?io^e).s, and replicas, ( Everyday Life in 
Colonial America , Vr:U&:^I The -Story of Early Maryland , Schaun;'^d' 
Everyday L ife in Cblmiial Maryland , Schaun.) 

PROCEDURE: ' ^ ' ' 

i 

1, Collect pictures of old ways of travel for a bulletin board, 

2, Have children recognize and identify them, , 

^ a. Use familiar modes such as birces, wagons, sleighs, boats, horses 
and roads, 

b. ' Have one new picture' for each old type so that the children may 
compare and match them, 

3, Use sand table and small wooden toys to co|j|^ruct' roads ^nd a town, 
VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS: 

1, Visit the Carroll County Farm Museum to see old wagons, carriages, 
and sleight. 

* i 

2, Visit Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to see old water locks.. 

3, Take a trip to see the Constellation in the Inner Harbor, 
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VARIATIONS AND MODIFICATl'ONS: (Cont'd.) 

■ 4- Constfttct a miniature wharf on a dark shower curtain. . 

a. Use tinkertoys., small wooden boats, wagons, and other toys, 
b*. Paint large sheet of heavy ,tag to make a wharf area. 
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THE34E: H eritage 

SUBJECT AREA: Social Studies 

GRADE LEVEL: K-2 ' ♦ 



J 



USSE OF ACTIvrrY-5 -front ier Militi\v». Briti«h Soldi«r» 
TYPE OF ACTTIVITY: Siaulation " , \ 

OBJECTIVE: p*rticip«t« in li mock b«ttl«. To •v.au.t. the fronti.r.- 

•men'a advantages, and to predict the outcone of the bettle. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: . . 

Frontieramen discovered quipkly that pure Briti.h mintary .tratesy wa. 
not effective against the Indiana. Frontiei»«en combined Indiair camou- 
flage and gueiTilla techniques w^i.tl^their Britiah trainirng. Pioneers 
wore natural skin garments and aoccl^.ins which aided vi.ual and auditory 
camouflage. They shot from behind trees, firing at will. The woodsmen 
had a great .knowledge of their terrain irom hunting and t^rapping. 

>^The British soldiers were unfamiliar with the terrain and Indian ■ 
teGhniques.^ They sounded the charge, and marched in a group, plainly ^ 
visible becatis^of their red uniforms, and shiny black boots, Because 
■ of their training to march in a square formation, they had difficulty 
" maneuvering on the narrow forest paths. Sol"diers fired in grqups cn 
commaad. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES; 

Cover tables, desks, 
.narrow forest paths, 
they have weapons* * ' " 

PROCEDURE: 

1 Explain all the .children that nobody wasted shot and shell/ They 
shot only when they' !felt ^that^they could hit their target. ^ 

2. Divide class into twl^ groups: Frontier Militia and British' Soldiers 
but let the^children choo'se"'^ir\own name for each group. 



and chairs with sheets, etc. Arrange them to make 
Frontiersmen do not wear shoes. Children prfetend 



4. 



5. 



The frontier people gel? the backg^bund^j^orraation about themselves 
and the British. 

The British get only the .background . formation about^eijiselves. 

Move the desks. Cover the desks/ with sheets or tablecloths. 
Frontiersmen-behind-ihe^re.es.y Have the frontier people hide 
without British soldiers watchJ,/ig,so that the simulation will be 
more accurate. 
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PROCEDURE: (Cont'd.) 

6 Then -tile Britisl> soldiers bet;in marching along th6 forest paths and 
after they sou^d the charge, the Colonists start fi|^ing. ^ 

7. After a couple of minutes of ."battle," the class discusses who td.ey 
^ think will win and why. ' , ' 



/ 
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ADDITIONAL IDEAS LIST 



Apple Butter 

Could be included with cooking activities. 
Baked Corn 

Could be included with cooking activities. 



i 



Barn Raisings . * ^ 

Discuss the need fir neighbors to help each other. Cooperation 
part of the American way of life. ^ 

J 

Christmas Decorations . ^ 

a. Cornhusk Mangel dolls 

See directions for cornhusk dolls. Angels arp made smaller and 
are threaded with string ta hang on the Christmas tree. 

b Gingerbread men and cookies 

Use old recipes and use old cookie cutters. Thread a clean needle 
and string cookies 'to be hung on tree, . ^ 

c. Popcorn balls . - ' • ^ ^ ^ 

Use maple syrup or honey and form balls. Allow to harden and 
string with a darning needle. Use heavy thread or lighj: yarn, 

d Popcorn and cranberry chain 

Pop corn; then thread a heavy duty needle with thick thread, .Put . 
needle through the center of the popcorn and then the center of • the 
cranberry. Alternate for design, 
>• 

e. Walnuts 

String a gilded nut with thick thread. 



Colonial Occupations 



Discuss old ^ays of working. Decide how they originated. Ask what 
would happen if some of these workers would stop.' These are a' few 
occupations: 

* 

a. Farmers 

This was the most important way of earning a living, 

b. Shipbuilders 

The sailors, fishermen and whalers needed sturdy ships and many men 
were needed to man them. 
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Colonial Occupations (Cont'd,)- ^ 



f 



c . Lumbermen 



oermen ^ ^ ^„ KiniHSna qhlDS Thev also sold lumber 

Cut/trees for wood needed in building snips. in«y «xou^ 

ta England. 

d. Sailors and flj^shermen n There were * 

These men used nearby oceans ,that'^were full of f^sh. There were . 

many good harbors along the coast. 
' " Thrse'e: sold the goods that were brought back to the colonists. 

f. Whalers , . -, „ 

These men killed whales for pil used in lamps. 

♦ 

^' 5hTwere skilled workers ^.ho made wooden barrel^ in which go6ds . 
were stored and shipped. \ ^ 



of chairs, tables, benches, and other wooden articles. 



h. Cabinetmakers 
Makers 

S':2e"i^on.horseshc^, tools, kettles, Ind other.useful .articles. 

^' riiistmill was built iy^a rushing steam or waterfaU." The'water . 
turned f^eavy stone which crushed kernels of grain into *eal. 

fherfermade shoes by hand. Many shoemakers traveled from farm- 
to farm. • - i , * , ' «» ^ 

T'Je"co^^nists printed newspapers that carried news about England 
and the colonies. / / ' ' . " 

v • ^ 

^ff^^rpnt kinds of wigs for colorfial gentlemen. 
These men made many uxtterenx Kina& ux ^wj.go ^ 



m. Wigmakers 



n. Silversmiths ^ ^ / 

They made silver utensils, coins and /jewelry, . 

*o Coppersmiths ^. 

These men made copper utensils and other arUcles. 

p Pot t e r yma ke r s ^ . » . «^ 

These men made all forms df .pottery. ^ 

q. Tinsmith-tinker 

They mended leaky nots and pans. 



s 
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6. Consumer Education 

Supply and demand of today. . See Early Years , FebiMary, 'l974, issue 
for suggestions. (Horizons ThemeT 

7. Coon and Fox Hunts 

* \ • . f 

Favorite form of recreation - compare with hunting as a necessity. 

8. Ejections • ' . 

Hold a classroom election, work out rules, campaign slogans, and voting 
^ procedures. (Horizons Theme) 

9. Field Trips - , • 

Many additional ideas ^ suggested in The Weekender's Guide . (see 
bibliography) 

10. Food Gathering 

•Decide on a form^t'and make up a simulation on the process of. acquiring 
food stuff. 

11. Husking Bee * [ \ 
^ Favorite form of recreation. Hold one in your room. 

12. Inventors^' 

Of America yesterday and today. Suggest that children try their hand 
at inventiirg. y 



13. Mail 



How was.it processed, delivered. Compare it with today's methods, 



14. Maple Sugaring 

Major source of sweetner for the ^period. Demonstrated at Catoctin 
llountain Craft Center. 

15. Media ^ - , 
Compare early forms with topiay's. 

\- ■ • 

16. Milestones > 

Begun in ITOO^s. .Compare with the roadsigns of today. (One old one 
can be seen dn Silver Run. Look for others.) 



\ 



17. Money 

Study the currency and coinage of the period. • 

18. New Pioneers 

Carry out mock expedition to a new frontier. 

19. Quilting Bee 

4 

Stress cooperation in making a quilt. Se^ quilting activities in guide. 
2d. Ships 

Types, parts and the functions of each. Make models. 

21, Study oi Measurement 
Compare methods with today. 

22, Towns * . * ^ ^ 

Mock-up of a Revolutionary town with each grade or room taking a 
different section such as homes, craft shops, and business houses. _ 
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HISTORICAL nMRnNOLOGY OF THE RE VOLUTIONARY PERIOD 



Al 



1763^ 



February 10 
July 

Octd|})er 7 

May - November 



Trea^y of Paris ends Seven Years' War giving Britain and 
Canada all of the present territory o,f the U. S. east 
of the Mississippi^ except New Orleans. 

Rockingham succeeds Grenville as Prime Minister. 

Proclamation of 1763 bars settlement west of the Alleghenies, 

Pontiac's Ret^llion - Western Indian Rebellion. 



April 5 



passage of Sugar Act - Continued previous tariffs on sugar 
imported into the colonies, duties on textiles, Madeira 
wine and molasses. Navy is used t^o enforce tjrade laws. 



March 22 
March 24 

May 30 

August 15 
October 7-25 



March 18 



July 



1765 . . . ^ * 

Stamp Act approved - "taxation without representation". 

Quartering Act passed - required colonies to provide quarters 
for British troops or billet in pf Ivate^homfes , 

Stamp Act Resolutions in Virginia - Patrick Henry's resolu- 
tion stated that Virginians were not obligated to obey laws / 
or pay taxes not passed by the Assembly. 

Locals^ force resignation of stamp-tax collector in 
Massachus^etts . 

Stamp Act Congress meets - the first intercolonial assembly 
whose act^ were ratified by most of the colonies.- 

\ 

1766 

Stamp Act repealed*. 

Declaratory Act passed - reasserted Parliament's total 
authority over the colonies. 

William ^itt succeeds Rockingham as Pr^me Minister. 



June 29 



1767 

Townshend Acts passed - duties on importation cf .paper, 
paints, lead, glass, and tea', rev6n(ies from which would be 
used to pay salaries of governors, judges, and other official 
thus freeing them from the financial control of the local 
assemblies . 00116 
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. 1767 



f 



November 



February 11 



May thrw Fall 



May 16 

February 
March 5 

April 12 
May 16 



June 9-10 



November 2 



May 10 



December 16 



"Letters from a -Farmer in Pennsylvania" - John Dickinson, 
a Pennsylvania lawyer, protests in laymen's language against 
'the Townshend Acts, calls them violations of English law 
and tradition and urges colonists to resist. 

1768 • . »' • 

Massachusetts Circular Letter on" TowJshend Acts - Massachusetts 
Hou::e passes first resolution condemning the acts and sends 
copies to other colonies urging united action. , 

Nonimportation agreement^'s - Led by the Virgiiiia House of 
Burgesses, one colony after another, with very f ew excep- . 
tions, forbids imports from Great Britain. 

1769 

Virginia Resolutions attacking Townshend Acts. 

1770 , 
^ Lor^ North t)ec0mes ^ime Miriiste^. 

Boston Massacre - British scrldiers fire 6n an unruly mob, 
killing 5. 

Townshend' Act duties, except tea, repealed. . 
1771 

Battle of Alamance Greek --Governor Tryon's militia defeats 
. poorly led backwoods "regulators" of North Carolina under 
James Few 'and others. ^ . ' 

1 1772 

Gaspee Incident - British revenue cutter Qaspee aground 
in Narragansett Bay, Providence, Rhode Island; set afire 
during the night by John Brown and others. 

Massachusetts Committee of Correspondence organized by 
Samuel Adams and JosejpW Warren. 

<; 

' 1773 ' ' ' 

Tea Act passed to assist financially the 'East ^ndia Company 
by giving the company a monopoly of the tea trade to Ametlca. 
Tea Act continue^ the three pence tax /on tea begun by the . 
Towns end Act. 

Boston Tea Party - a group of 50-60 men led* by Samuel Adams, 
all dressed as Indians, boards the merchant ship and throws 
the tea overboard. 
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March 25 



April 22 



May 20 



May 26 
June 2 



June 22 



September 5 
September 9 
October 10 

r 

October 14 



October 18 
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1774 ' . ■ . ' - 

t 

Boston Port Bill « firs^t of the '"coercive*' or "intolerable" v 
acts passed by the House of Commons. TJ^.e bill closed the 
Boston Port to all trade; 

The London Incident - a New York mob boards the ship 
London and throws the, tea cargo overboard.^ 

Massachusetts Goverrur.ent Act and Administration of Justice 
Act - reorganized the Massachusetts colony's government so 
that major officials would be appointee' by the King, lesser 
officials would be appointed by the Governor, and town 
meetings were forbidden exceplx orfce a year to elect purely 
.'local officials. , * 

The Virginia House of Burgesses is dissolved by Governor / 
Lord Dunmore.' 

Quartering Act - revived earlior laws requiring colonies to 
provide quarters for Briti'sh troups and requiring billeting 
of troops in private homes if other quarters were not 
available . 

Quebec Act - Continued French pattern of government in 
Canada. Boundaries inc luded ali la'hd north of the Ohio 
River; French law was to be used, i.e^. trial without jury 
and religious freedoirf* guaranteed to Catholics. 

First Continental c/ngresst convenes in Philadelphia - Meeting 
was called for by Virginia^and Massachusettfs . All of the 
colonies sent? representatives except Georgia. Peyton 
Randolph was elected President of the Convention. 

Suffolk Resolves - (Suffolk County if the area in which 
Boston is located) rejected the "Coercive Acts" "as the 
attempts of a wicked administration to enclave America.* 
However, loyalty to the King was reaffirmed. 

Battle ^f Point Pleasant Col. Lewi^ defeats the Shawnees 
under Chief Cornstalk and b^rought an end to D-inmore^s War. 

Declaration of Rights and Grievances r Included 12 resolu- 
tions which highlighted the rights and gri'svances of the 
colonies. The resolutions stated that Americans* rights 
included life, liberty and property as secured b^ the 
British constitution, and taxation by taeir own representa- 
tive assemblies. 

Continental Congress adopts the "Association", the major 
terms of which included: 1) no imports from Britain after , 
December 1, 1774, 2) no exports to Great Britain after 
September 10, 1775', 3) ban on the import of slaves after 
December 1 1774, and 4) ban on the import -of East India 
Company tea immediately. The Association called for commit- 
tees of enforcement in each county and •penalties were pro- 
vided for its violation. 
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October 26 
De*c ember 14 

December 22 

March 10 
' ■ March 23 
March 30 
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April 18 

April 19 
April 20 

April 21 
May 6 
May 9-10 

May 10 
May 12 
May 14 

May 15 
May 31 

June 15 
June 15 
June 15 

June 17 



First Continental Congress adjgurns. 

Patriots seize For.t William and Mary at Portsmouth, New 
Kanipshire, , ' 

"Tea P'arty" at Charleston, South Carolina. ■• 
1775 

Daniel Boone's expedition Into Kentucky, and on April 1, 
1775 'begins the settlement of Boonesborough, 

•Patrick" Henry delivers "Give,mp liberty or give me death- 
speech at the Virginia Provl^ial Convention in Richmond. 

New England Restraining Act passed by House of Coninons - 
consisted of a ban on all trad e« from New England ports- 
except to Great Britain and the British West Indies and 
excluded New Englanders from the Atlantic^!" isher ies . The 
bill was extended two weeks later to include New Jersey, 
Pennsylvaij^a, Maryland and South Carolina. 

Midnight ride of Paul Revere- (British General Gage/had 
hoped to capture Samuel Adams and John Hancock as'^ell as 
a store of apns and powder). 

The B'attles of Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts. 

British Marines seize patriot gunpowder at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

New Hampshire militiamen marchjto Cambridge. Ma'ssachusetts . 

Patrick, Henry declared" outlaw by Virginin Governor Dunmore. 

Capture ot Fort Ticonderoga, on. U,ke Chaijiplair., by Ethan 
Allen and Benecj^ict Arnold. 

Second Continental Congress convenes in Philadelphia. 

Green Mountain Boys take Crown Point on Uke Champlain. 

Benedict Arnold leads an expedition against St, John's, 
Canad^a. 

Cong^ss resolves to piit colonies in a state of defense. 

Mecklenberg Resolutions - The most outspoVen of Wi.us 
patriotic resolutions was voted- by Mecklenberg County, 
Sorth Carolina. 

Birth of the Army 

Rhode Island establishes naval force. 

George Washington elected Commander-in-Chief of Continental 
Army . / 



BattJ-e of Bunker Hill (Breeds' Hill). 



June 25 
July 8 



• 



July 21 
July 31 
August 8 

* 

August 9-10 
September 12 
October 5 
October 14 
November 13 
December 3 

December 8 
December 9 

December 30 

/ 

January 1-2 
January 6 

1 

January 10 
January 22-23 
January 24 
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1775 



Pennsylvania Rifle Battalion Organized, 

Washington takes coir-aand of Continental Army at Cambridge 
Common. 

Olive Branch Petition - a last appeal to the King for s 
redress ?f grievance, while hostilities wer^e suspended and 
for repeal of the most restrictive statuccs, uraiL 
John Dickinson. ^ 

American raid on Great Brewster Island Massachusetts . 

Second American faid on Great^Brewster Island, Maine. 

Captain Daniel Morgan and his Virginia riflemen arrive at 
at Cambridge. 

Naval section at Gloucester, Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 

'start of Arnold's Expedition to Quebec. 

British ships bombard Bristol, Rhode Island. ' • 

Falmouth (Portland, Maine), burned by the British.; ^ - 

Americans under General Montgomery occupy Montreal. ' 

First official American Flag raised aboard the Alfred by 
Lt. John^ Pa^il Jones . 

Batt;Je of Edenton, North Carolina. ^ 

Battle of Great Bridge, Virginia and the first Revolutionary 
engagement in Virginia. 

Attack on Quebec fails.. 



1776 
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British navat bombardment of Norfolk, Virginia. Norfolk 
was burned by provincial forces to prevent seizure by 
British. ^ 

Founding of Alexander Hamilton's Provincial Company of 
Artillery of the Colony of New York, 

Thomas Paine's Common Sense Rubllshed in Philadelphia 
(paine had been in America two years at tMfe time). 

British transport and provision kip Blue Mountain' Valley, 
taken by Americans off Sandy Hook> 

Colonel Henry Know, a former bank dealer from poston, 
reaches Cambridge with 43 cannon and 16 mortars from Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

001J20 



February 
February 27 

March 4-5 

March 17 
April 12 

April 17 

May 4 

May 10 

May 17 

June 7 

. Jun0 J8 
$0 

June 12 
June 28 
July 2 

July 4 

July 8-10 

August 27 

August 29-30 
September 6-7 
September 9 



1776 

Americans reoccupy Norfolk and complete its destruction. 

Battle of Moore's Creek Bridge, North Carolina. Newly 
arrive^Highland Scots settlers were defeated by VJhig 
militia. 

Occupation of DOtchester Heights, Massachusetts by Patriot 
forced with the Fort Ticonderoga Cannons* 

British evacuate Boston. 

"Halifax Resolves" - North Carolina Provincial Congress 

becomes the first colonial assembly to stand for independ- 
ence. ' • - 

USS Lexington vs. HMS Edward . 

Rhode Island declares independence. v 
Congress recommends new state governments. 
Naval acti)on at Nantucket Roads , Massachusetts. 
Yankee Hero vs Mel ford off the coast of bjassachusetts . 
Battle of Trois Rivieres, Canada. 

Virginia Convention adopts George Mason's Bill of Rights. 

British attack on Charleston, South Carolina fails. 

Resolution declaring independence voted. Resolution 
written by Richard Henry. > 

Declaration of Independence approved and signed as drafted 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

General Dunmore's fleet defeated at Gwyn's (Gwynn) Island, 
Virginia, Chesapeake Bay. 

Battle of Long Island, New York - British troops led by 
General Howe - Americans led by General Washington. 

Washington's Evacuation of Long Island, 

First use of the submarine in war. 

The name United States of America adopted by resolution 
of th3 Continental Congress. 



September 15 Battle of Kips Bay, New York. 
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September 16 
September 22 
October" 11-12 
October 12-13 

'October 18 
October 28 

November 3 
November 7-29 
November 16 
November 16 
November 20 



December 8 

December 12 
December 19 
December 26 

January 3 

January 16 . 

February 2-4 
April 26 



May 23 
June 14 



July 6 



1776 

/ 

Battle of Harlem Heights, New York. 

Nathan Hale exe(juted by the British as an American spy. 

Battle of Valcour Island, New York, Uke Champlain. 

Ba^ttle of Throg's Neck, New York - Washington evacuated 
Manhattan except for Raige Force at Ft. Washington. 

British naval force burns Falmouth, Maine. 

"\ 

Battle of White Plains, New York, where Howe defeats 
Washington. • ^ 

British General qarleton abandons Crown Point, New York. 
Siege of Fort Cumberland, Nova Scotia. 

Fort Washington, New Yor^falls to British. ^ 

First foreign salute to. a US flag (Grand Union Ensign). 

General Nathaniel Green^-. abandons Fort Lee, New Jersey to 
Howe*s forces . - . 

British General Clinton takes possession of Newport, Rhode 
Island, 

Congress vests Washington with dictatorial powers. 
Publication of Thomas Paine *s American Crisis. 

. Battle of Trenton, New Jersey - Washington crossed Delaware 
River in a successful surprise attack on Hessians. 

1777 

Battle of Princeton, New Jersey - a repeat of Trenton plan 
and success . 

New Hampshire Grants (Vermont) declare independence from 
England, calling themselves "New Connecticut". 

Local patriots hold Fort Mcintosh, Georgia. , 

British raid Danbury, Connecticut. 

American raid at Sag Harbor, New York. 

Stars and Stripes adopted by Congress as American flag, 
13 stars and 13 stripes. 



British occupy Fort Ticonderoga, New York. 
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July 7 
July. 20 

July 25 . 
August 3 

« 

August 6 
August 16 
August 21-22 
August 22 

August 25 
September 1 
September 11 

September 16 
> «v 

September 18-24 
September 19 

September 20-21. 
September 26 
October 4 

October 6 

0':tober 7 

October 17 



Battle of Hubbardt6n, Vermont. 

peace Treaty signed by Virginia and North Carolina with 
Cherokees-in which CherokeeS give up all pf their land 
east of the Blue Ridge and all tlieir land, north of the 
Nolichucky Ri^er. 

Murder of Jane McCrea, near Fort Edward, New York, 

BritiJ-h General.St, Leger invades Fort Stanwix, New York • 

Battle o*f Orlskany. New York. 

Battle of Bennington, Vermont (In new York). 

American raid on Staten Island, New York. 

St. Leger abandons siege of Fort Stanwix because of approach 
of Benedict Arnold. 

Howe's British Army disembarks at Head of Elk, Maryland. . 

Siege of Fort Henry, Virginia (Wheeling, West Virginia). ^ 

Battle of the Braudywine, Pennsylvania - Howe qutflanks 
Washington and moves on to Philadelphia. 

Action at. Warren Tavern (White Horse Taven(i)\ Pennsylvania. 
American raid' on Lake George area. New York. 

Firse-eattle of Saratoga (or Freeman's Farm), New York. 
General fiurgpyne driven back by large American forces. 

Battle of Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

British occupy Pennsylvani%, 

Battle of Germanto;J?i, Pennsylvania - Washington attacks.. 
Howe but is finally driven back. ^ 

British General Clinton captures Fort Clinton and Mont- 
gomery, New York. 

Second Battle of Saratoga (or Bemis Heights) , Npw York. 
General Buigoy.-.e. attacks General Gates forces but is 
driven back - 

Burgoyne surrenders to General Horatio Gates, an Americafn 
commander who had been a career officer in the British 
Army. This surrender at Saratoga is a major turning point 
in the war. 
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October 22 
yHoverjber 15 
Noveijpe^ .1^ 
November 20 ^ 
December 18 

Fel^ruary 6) 

June 17 
June 18 

June 28 ^ 



July 3-4 

Jul> 4 ] 

July 20 

July 18 
August 8 

August 29 
September 5-8 

« 

September 28 
October 6-8 
October 15 
November 11 
December 17 



1777 

British attack on Fort Mercer, New Jersey. 
Fort Mifflin, Pennsylvania, evacuated. 

•Articles of Confederation adopted by Continental CQiigress^ 

/ 

Battle of Fort Mercer, New Jersey. 

Occupation of winter quarters^ at Valley Forge. ^ 
1778 f"^ 

Franco-American Treaty of Cbmmerce and Alliance signed 
in parts. . . \ 

France opens hostilities against Britain. 

British evacuate Philadelphia, ^ 

Battle of Monittouth Courthouse^ (Freehold), New« Jersey. 
American troops catch up with General Clinton's forces 
-^rf their retreats frbm Philadelphia. A sees^^vTbBttle , but 
Clinton fights "^off t^e Artferican attack. 

Wyoming Valley '^Massacre*' , Pennsylvania. 

Lf. Col, George Rogers Clark occupies Kaskaskia, Illinois, ^ 
thereby supporting later American claims to the region. 

George Rogers Clark leads small group of front iersiuan to 
occupy Vincennes, Indiana, »^ 

Indian raid at Andrustown, New York, 

John Sullivan and D'Estaing begin the joint operation against 
Newport,\ Rhode Island - Arrival of large Briei-^^i force and 
violent storm led to withdrawal of French^ Flee^:, 

Battle of|JJewport (Tiverton), Rhode Island. - 

British amphitrious raids on Massachusetts. 

Tappan "Massacre", New York, 

American raid on Indian town of Unadilla, New York. 
British raid at Mincock Island (Egg Harbor), N^ Jersey. ^• 
Cherry Valley Massacre, New York, / v ^ 

British recapture Vincennes, Indiana. 
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December 29 

February 14 
February 23-25 
March 3 

4 

April 12 • 
May 9 
May 21 
June 1 



r 



June 20 

June 21 

July 2 

July 5-11 . 

July^'s 

July 16 

July 22 

August 11- 
September 14 

August 14 

August 19 
August 29 
September 

September 5^ 
September 14 
September 23 
October 4 



\ 
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1778 

British capture Savannah, Georgia. 
1779 

Battle of KByttle Creek, Georgia. 
Clark retakes Vincennes , Indiana. 
Battle of Briar Creek, Georgia. 

Convention of- Aranjuez, Spain. y 
British raid on Norfolk, Virginia. 
Spain declares war Against Britain. 

Clinton starts offensive up the Hudson River, New York 
with 6,000, men. 

Battle of Stone Ferry, South Carolina. y 
Spain declares war against; Great Britain. 
British raid at Ponndridge, New York. 
• British raid Connecticutj coast. 

British raiders plunder and burn Fairfield", Connecticut. 
Battle of Stony Point, New York. 
Battle of Minisink, New York. 

Drodhead's Allegheny Valley Expedition, western Pennsylvania. 

* ^ 

American squadron destroyed in Penobscot" Bay, Massachusetts 
(Maine), by. British-;^ ^ .! 

"Light Horse Harry" iLee's raid on Paulus Hook, NeW Jersey. 
Battle of the Chemung River (Battle of Newton) , New York. 

Spanish Expedition into British West Florida (Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida). 

"American.raid at Lloyd's Neck, U)ng Island, New York. 
Burning of Indian town of Genesee, New York. 
Siege operationsVbegin against Savannah, Georgia. 
Ambush at Lickini River, Kentucky. 

< 
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All 



October 9 
October 11-25 

January 14-15 
January 25 
March 14 



April 2 




April 9 
April liy 
May 7 
May 12 
May 22 
May 22-23 
May 26 
May 29 
June 23 
July 10 

July 12 

July 12 

July 30 
August 1 
August 2 
August 6 
August 16 




1779 

British repulse allied assault on Savannah, 
British evacuate Rhode Island • _ ^ 
1780 

American raid on Staten JLsland, New 'York, 

British, raid on Newark and Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Mobile, British West Florida (Ala,) taken by Louisiana 
governor Bernardo de Galvez. 

ndian raid -at;^ Harpersf ield /^Jew York, 

.ction at Little Maquoketa River, Iowa, 

Siege of Charleston, South Carolina begins,^ 

Surrender, of Fort Moultrie, South Carolina. ^ 

Surrender of Charleston to British. 

Tory and Indian raid at Caughnawaga, New York. 

Tory and Indian raid a.t Johnstown, New York, j ( 

Spanish repulse British expedition at Sti, Louis, Missouri. 

Massacre of the Waxhaws (Waxhaws Creek) , ^outh Carolina, 

Battle of Springfield, New Jersey. 

Count de Rochambeau and 6,000 French troops arrive at 
Newport, Rl^ode Island. ^ 

Arnold's treasonable secret offer to British to surrender 
West Point, New York, 
t 

Actions ac Staliins, South Carolina and Brandon's Camp, 
South Carolina; civil war i^n the Carolinas. 

Capture of Fort Anderson (Thickety Fort), South Carolina, 

Battle of Rocky Mount, South Carolina. ^ 

Indian and To'ry ra'id on Fort Plain, New York. 

Battle of Hanging Rock, South Carolina, 

Battle of Camden, South Carolina - General Gates is soundly 
defeated by British General Cornwallis, 
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August 18 
September 14-18 
September 20-24 
September 23 
September' 26 
October 2 
October 7 

October 7 
October 19 
October 19^ 
November 20 
November 21-23 
December 27-31 



January 
Januaiy 2 
January 3 
January 5 
January 8 ^ 
January 17 

January 22 
January 24 
February 1 
February 1 
February 25 
March 1 
March 2 



/ 



1780 

Battle of Fishing Creek, South Carolina. 

Attack on Forts Grlerson and Cornwallis (Augusta), Georgia. 

Washington-Rochambeau conference at Hartford, Connecticut. ^ 

Andre's capture; Arnold 's "treason e/wposed. 

^ction at Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Maior Andre hanged as 'spy, Tappan, New York. s 

Battle of King's. Mountain, South Carolina - Amervlcan troops 
capture Cornwallis' entire left wing unit. 

British, Tory and Indian raid ou'Schoharie , Ndw York. 

Battle at Fort Keyser (Palatine or Stone Arabia), KS-.- York. 

Bottle of .Klock's Field, New* York. ^ ^ 

Battle of BUckstocks, (Tiger River), South Carolina. 

American raid on Coram (Fort George), Long Inland, New York. 

American -^id at Williamson's Plantation, South Carolina. 

1781 

Spanish seize Fore bt . Joseph, Mibhigar.. 

Virginia agrees to turn "western" lands oveij to Confederation 

Action at Hood's Point (James River), Virginia. 

British raid on Richmond, Virginia. 

British raid orfOiarles City' Courthouse , Virginia. 

Battle of Cowpens, South Carolina - American Daniel Morgan 
defeats and nearly wipes out large British Cavalry force 
undei;. General Tarleton. 

American raid at Morrisania, New York. 

A'merican raid on Georgetown, South Carolina. 

British occupy Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Battle of the Catawba River (Cowan's Ford), North Carolina. 

Battle of Haw River, (Pyle's Defeat), North Carolina. 

'Ratification of Articles of Confederation. 

The United States in Congress Assembled. 
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March 15 

MarcH 16 . 
April / 
April^ 15-^3 
April 16 
April' 25 ) 
April 27 

May 9 

^ay 11 

May 12 >^ 

May 14 

May 15 

May 21 

May 21-24 
May 22 , 

May 23-24 
June 4 
June 5 
June 5 
June 19 
July 5 

July 6 
July 9 
August 4 

Augtxst 26 
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1781 



Battle of Guilford Court House, North Carolina - Green 
meetb Cornwallis in indecisive fighting. ^ 



First Naval Bautle of the. Virginia Capes 

USS Alliance vs Mars and Minerva , 

Sieg^of Fore Wa^on, South Carolina, 

Siege of Augusta, Georgia, begins, 

Bartle of Hobkirk's Hill , '^fo^ Carolina. 

British raid Petersburg and Osborne's Creek pames River) 
Virginia. 

Spanish -under Galve-.: capture Pensacola, Floi^ida, 

Capture of Orangeburg, South Caraiina, 

Capture 'of Fort Motte, South CaroHna, 

Tory raid at Crpton kiver. New York. ^ 

Capture of Fort Granby, South Carolina. 

Capture of Fort Galphin (Fort Dreadnought), Georgi'^, 

Washington-Rochambeau conference Wethersfi^ld , Connecticut, 

Greene begins siege of the British strong-hold at Ninety 
Six, South Carolina. 

/Capture of Ft, Grierson, and Ft. Cornwallis, Georgi^. 

ritish raid on Charlot^^ville , Virginia. 

British raid at Point of Fork, Virginia.. ^ 

Surrender 'of Augusta, Georgia, to Americam;, 

^ Americans repulsed at Ninety Six, South Carolina, 

French army under Rochambeau joins Washington's above 
New York. 

Battle of Green Springs (Jamestown Ford), Virginia. 
Tory and Indian raid at riurrytown, New^York. 

Cornwallis occupies Yorktown and^^loucester Point on York 
River, Virginia, 

Comte De Grasse with French fleet ^^^^^^'f .i^^^l'i^'f ^'^^,3 
Bay and later defeats British forces led by Admiral Graves 
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1781 



September 5-9 
September 6 
September 6^ 
Septeiaber 8 
September 13 
September 17-18 
September 30 
October 10 
October 19 ■ 



March 7-8 
March ^0 
April 8 
April 12 

June 4-5 
July 11 
August 15 
August 19 
September 11-13 
November 30 
December 14 

March 10 
March 12 
March 15 



.Battle of the Capes - ^ Grasse drives back Admiral Clinton. 

r 

Britirh raid New T^x)nJon, Connctcticut . 
Capture of Fort Otiswolo, Connectpcut. 
Battle cf 7utaw Spri.-'gs , i^outh'' Carolina. 
Tory raid on Hiilsboru, ^f^^i^th Carolina. 

Washingtoil-De Grasst. conference, Hampton Roads, Virginia. 
Siege of Yorktown begins, 

AmeriQan raid at. TreadwelTs Neck, -New York. 

Surrender of Cornwallis to Gene^l Washington^ at Yorktovm, 
Virginia - For practical purposes the end of the war. 

^ 1782 

Gnadenhutten, Ohio, Massacre. 

Lord North resigns as .Frijne Minister. /-^ 

Naval action on Delaware Bay. 

New Jersey patriot leader, Captain Joshua Huddy, hanged by 
Tories in Monmouth County. ^ 

Action at Sandusky (Crawford's Defeat), Ohio. 

Savannah J Georgia evacuated by British. 

Indian and Toi;y raid on Bryan's Station, Kentucky. 

\ 

Battle of Blue Licks, KentOcky. 
Siege of Fort Henry, (West) Virginia.' 
Provisional treaty of peace signed in Paris* 
Charleston, South Carolina, evacuated by the British. 
1783 

First of Newburgh Addresses. 

Second of Newburgh Addresses. 

Washington addresses the Continental officers. 



i 
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April 11 
June 13 

b 

September 3 
November 2 

November 25 . 
December 4 



December .2 



Aptil 23 



May 20 



January 



1783 

Congress proclaims' end of the war. 

Army disbands; tfa?^hington retains small force to blockade 
New York. 

Trea^of Parin with Great Britain signed* ^ 

Washington issues ^^Farewell Address, to the Army'* from Rocky 
Hill, New Jersey. 

British turn New York over to Wi^hington. 

Washingtoi) bids fareweq.1 to his officers mt Fraunces Tavern, 
New York. f ^ ^ 

Washington resigns commission as coranfender-in-chilf before ^ 
'Congress at Annapolis, Maryland^ 



1784 



Congress adopts ordinance for government^ of western terri- 
tori'es (was tcr be rewritten 'in 1787 and knoVn as the North- 
west Ordinanbe). 



'1785 



Congress approves ordinance for sale of western lands 



1786 



August 



September 11-14 



Adoption of Virginia Statute for ReUgious Liberty - 
Written by Jefferson and approved after a long struggle, 
this statue went far beyond the provisions of other states- 
It's major points were incorporated into the First Ammend- 
ment . 

Outbreak of Shay's Rebellion in Massechusetts . Farmers led 
by Captain Daniel Shay^ protesting the legislature's refusal 
to issue paper money or to postpone state tax, foreclosure 
sales. Gave impetus to the movement for a new constitution. 

.Annapolis Convention under the leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison - Delegates from five states met 
to consider common problems of trade and navigation. They 
instead began calling on all states to send delegates to 
consider adjustment of parts of the federal system. 
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1787 



May 14 

July 13 
Septifember 27 
December 7 
December 12. 
Dsccnbcr 18 

January 2 
Janu^y 9 J 
February 6 • 
April 28 
*May 23 i 

June 21 

June 26 ^ 

July 26 

January 7 
March 4 



Constitutional Convention meets in Philadelphia, All 
states eventually sent delegates except Rhode Island. 

Northwest Ordinanc^e adopted. 

Constitutional ''Conventiory^axAd journs . . 

Delaware ratifies Constitutit 



J 



\ 




Eennsylvania ratifies Constitution. 
New Jersey ratifies 'Constitution. 
^ 1788 
Georgia ratifies Constitution. 

Connecticut ratifies Constitut;-Lon. 

J 

Massachusetts ratifies Constitution. 

Maryland ratifies Constitution. 

I 

South Carolina ratifies Constitution. 
New-Hampshire ratifies .Constitution. 
Virginia r-atifies Coftstritution. ^ 
New York ratifies Constitution. ^ 
1789 

Election of House of Representatives and Presidential 
Rectors . 

First Congress meets under the Constitution. 

Washington inaugurated as first President at Federal Hall, 
on the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, New York City. 



May 29 



North Carolina ratifies Constitution, 

1790 I 
Rhode Island ratifies Constitution. 
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<^ Field Trip Around VmstnAnster and UniGm Mills 

I 

This field trip could be planned as an all day trip with a picnic lunch, 
at the Conmunity Park 'off Route 140, above Gino's. It cou^ also be Tnade in 
abott foui; hours with just one hour stops at Historical Sc^ciety and Uniq^ 
Mills. * ■' ' • 

' From your school to : . 
1. Carroll"' County Court House, Court and Willis Streets 

* * / 

'2. -City, Hail, End of tfiHis Street "(north) ' " f 

^ ^-^ •» • * ' %i \ ^ ^ 

3. Union Mills, Sh-tiver Homestead <(cbeck map with fie^d trips) 

I ■ V • 1 ' • ' 

A.' Historical House, 210 East Main Street -^^ 

" ■ 5» Ascension Episcopal CHhrch, Leigh Master s"is buried hpre (look-up the ^ 
story on this* man) • ^ ' '^y ' • 

2.4* 

tThe Cari;9.il County Farm Museum -~ 

. ' ^ ' . ■ y-^ 

^ A trip^to the Farm Mus^Jim could be a delightftiT day in the count/y. \ The 
nmseum- includes a farmhousej. barn, craft, buildings and antique ^Jc .An 

ment. Many, farm animals there, also . By .planning ^J^^^^* ^'^"^^Xv eardens 
be ma^e to have demons tfSTions rural crafts shown. There /^"ifef ^re 
and a gift shop which you may vi^it without buying, ^any handmade Wticles are 
made by local people and sold here. There is plenty of picnic area Vith tables 
And benches, 

Field Trip To Frederick 

This trip could be planned for most of a school day, depehding on how 
much walking you want to do. 

The Barbara Fritchie Home and Museum in Frederick, Maryland is, ideally 
located for Civil War enthusiasts and should be included in our American 
Heritage study. 

Visit the Barbara Fritchie Home and Museum on Patrick Street first. There 
is a small admission fee. Check before going for it may change. (Write ^the 
Barbara Fritchie Home an! Museum, 154 West Patrick St., Frederick, Md . or 
telephone 301-662-300Gi.) 

,New brochures on t^ese will be in all media centers. 

. See Footnofe 1 . ^ 
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^ Maps for identifying points of interest 3long West Patrick Street are 
available at the .Chamber of Commerce, Just write and they will send the-, 
to y6il* 

Other points of interest near^by^are: Rose Hill Manor, (home of Thomas 
Johnson* first Govern^ of Marylan^, Historic Court Square; Roger Brooke 
Taney home and museum; Francispcott Key grave and monument^^^volutionary 
Hessian Barracks. 

Field Trip^ Washington, D. C. 

The Federal Mall is a grassy park in the center of Washington, D. C, 
Many sights th'^t children would like to see are in^^Jauild'ings located hejre- 
-Other famou^ l^ilding?^ are close by, ^ > 

A tourmobtle oi/shuttle bus for tourigts runs along tl\e Mall. Oil bo^rd 
^ are guides to tell^you about the sights- You can get onr and off at any one 
'of the 13 stops all day long. Adults pay $2,00, children pay $1,00. The 
ticket is good for one day, so start early. If you plan to visit just the 
Smithsonian area, your bus will drop you off and pick you up at a given time- 



Below are 



istpd a* few of the m'o^t Injoyable spots. 



1. Smithsonian Arts and Industries - see the moon rock, the "Kfi^ty Hawk" 
and "Spirit of St- Louis". 

\ 

2. Air and Space Building- 
s' Museum of History and Technology - the original "Star Spangled Banner", 

the First TLadies * gowns, old train locomotive's ,Cand early American 
classroom/ 

4. Museum of Natural History - ^ 

5. Bureau of Printing and Engraving - see how paper money is made. 

6. National Archives - Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights- ' ' ' - 

7. Jefferson Memorial, • 

8. Lincoln Memorial. ^ 
9- National Gallery of Art 
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10. From the National -Archives you can walk to the FBI. • 

11. The Washington Monument - WallTup 898 steps or take a quick elevator 
ride for a good view. 

12. White House - Tours are open to the public. 

Annapolis 

4 

« 

1. The John Paul Jones Crypt - located in the chapel of the U. S". Naval 
Academy; it contains the remains of the great naval hero. 

2. The Maryland State" House - located at State Circle; Treaty of Paris was 
ratified there whicVTended the Revolutionary War. 

3. The Old Treasury building - located at State Circle; now the headquarters 
for. the Mary lapdHis tor ic Trust (open). 

4 St JoW College.' Barnister House, a prominent family (Char&s Carroll 
of Carrolbon); McDowell Hall, was the mansion for colonial governor. 
Ancient Tulip Popular, wherQ»the Sons of Liberty met. 

5. Chase-Lloyd (1769) and Hammond .Harwood' (1774) Houses - located it 22 and 
19 Maryland Avetiue; of , exceptional architectural merit. Both ar\e 
•National Historic Landmarks and open to the pubUc. 

6 The Br^-a House - Pifince George and East Streets National Historic 
Landmarks are not open to the pub.ic, but can be seen from the street. 

7. The Quynn-Brewer House - 26 West Street ;.. restored and furnished in Queen 
Anne period (open) . 

8 Day on the Bay Cruise from Annapolis. For information: Chesapeake 

Marine Tours, Inc., P. 0. Box 1989, Annapolis, Maryland 21404 (301-268-7600). 

9 M V Port Welcome. For information on cruises; Port Welcome Cruises 
(group rates). Constellation Dock, Baltimore, Maryland 21202 (383-5705-06). ^ 



1 ' * 

Historic Annapolis, Ir^c . , 18 Pinkey Street, Annapolis, Md . 21401. 
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Field Trip to 'Baltimore' 

, Baltimore's iive most prestigio.us exhibitors \}ave combined to give the 
city a unique presentation of Revolutionary War art and history during the 
1976 Bicentennial Celebration. 

The museums will be: Walters 'Art Gallery, Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Peale Museum, Maryland Historical" Society and Maryland Academy of Sciences. 

The Walters Gallery will cover European art between 1750-1800. 

Baltimore Museum of Art v^ill display the distinctio'n between American 
and European art trends during th^t period. 

■ 'Maryland Historical Society will concern its exhibits' with documenting 
Maryland's 18th century history. ^ 

peale Museum, will show Baltimore's contribution to American architecture in an. 
exhibition entitled "Baltimore's Revolutionary Generation'".* Maryland Academy 
of Scienceswill present an exhibit focusing on the physical sciences, especir 
measurement. 

Baltimore City Fair (ethnic neighborhoods present their heritage, craft 
exhibits, last weekend in September). 

Everyone interested in American heritage should visit Baltimore to see the 
landmarks associated with our National Anthem-. Fort McHenry National Monument 
and Historic Shrine, S^r-Spangled Banner Flag House Museum, U. S. Frigate 
Constellation, Mt. Clare Mansion, (the city's oldest surviving colonial home 
1754), Streetcar Museum, and Charles Carroll , town house . • *> 




'For help: Visitors Information, Baltimore Forward Thrust, Inc., 102 St. Paul 
Stj?€Bkt, Baltimore, Maryland 21202, (phone 301-727-5688) 
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CARROLL COUNTY POIOTS OF INTEREST 



points of interest. in CarroIT Coui^y not to be used for field trips but 
enriching for teachers or suggested as family trips: v 

Terra Rubra , the birthplace of Francis ^ott Key. It is a private home and 
n ot open to visitors. The home can be viewed froP the road along Route 194. 

finrlngdale School , Springdile Road from New Windsor. An old school restored 
and very interesting. Will be open- in fall of 1974. Was damaged b^ Agnes . 
Mr. Marker Lovell, owner . ^ Watch for dates of opening or call 848-8355 or 
848-2269. " 

Old Cemeteries In Carroll County: 

Winters Churchyard . Old stones .omaH, black, and scarcely legible. On old 
Route 75 between New Windsor aucl Linwood. «. 

Kr lder's Refonr.ed and Krider's Lutheran Churche s. Krider's Road* off Litc^estown 
Road. Both churches over 200 years old. Many ^tone? £Ood for rubbings. 
Children could check dates of births .Wachs . Ha.iy good math ptoblems . 

Ascension Enlscroal Church . Court StreeL Westminster, Wi . It is historical 
because a number of Revolutionary soldiei^ are buried there . ^>lsc . Igh 
Masters of many ghosty tales lies just inside baclwe*»trance . 

r.hnr. hvard in Manchester , off Main Street on Church Street. A very large old -tree 
reminds you of age of pe:;sons buried there. In the old section dates are in 
the 1700' s. 

Pipe rrP Pk Church of the Brethren , Lniontown Road on, the New Windsor side. 
One of the ii'^js tor leal churches in Carroll County containing a museum of 
articles usld in days of\xtended Love Feasts wht^n families came long-distances 
by horse drawn' buggies ancNremained for several days. .1 



BoonsWbro (U S. 40" alternate) . Mear here is Boonsboro St^te «ark, site of 
the first monument ever to be erected to thejoemory of George Washington - _ 
a stone tower, constructed July 4, 1826 entirely by the c,iti2 ns of Boons: - ^ 
boro. ■ 

New Market (off Int. 70N on Md . 75).cTfUs village i^-^^;»€-<jf the major antique- 
centers in the Ha^t, with about 20 antique shops lining the main street. A 
good restaurant Is in center of town.- Delightful October day stroll. 

' Cunningham Falls , Cato.ctiri fountains State 'ark, Near Thurmont "J. S 15. 
Activities are many but would point out Catoctin Winter ^^^^^^^ J^J^J^^^^^ 
Sunday In February), Catoctin Spring Weekend (second weekend in May), Annual 
catoctin Colorfest (. cond weekend in October)^. Information: Catoctin 
Mountain Tourist Council, Po^t Office Box 32, Th^ffnont, Maryland 21788, 
Phone 301-271-7638. 



B7 



Frederick Barracks on the property of the Maryland School for the Deaf, 
housed British and Hessian prisoners during the Revolution. Apply at school. 
Museum is being renovated now. Ask for Mr, fisk. 



\ 

V 
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p^^^i-^iirce People 

Fran Henshaw (classroom or field trip) 
62 Penn^. Avenue 
Westminster, Md, 21157 
876-2802 

Mrs. Henshaw ha. an ol. house ^^^^^ J^^^^^ ^^^^ 
1975-76 school year. Many -^"^Pj^/.^ ///^ ^^4"'" fornir teacher, and 
can be seen. Mrs. Henshaw is very interesting, 

can demonstrate many crafts. 

. 1 ,-n havine her visit your classroom to teach some 

more information. 

Mr. George Bachmann (music recital) 
71 Penna. Avenue 
Westminster, Md . 21157 ^ 
848-0135 

.f n^n-nrofessional friends who play together for ' 
Mr. Bachman has a group of non P'^^^^-J^^^" baroque music would provide 

pleasure but are very ^^J^,"^^' " .^^^^^^^ a recital at the Historical " 
Soc1rt;-rKiryMure"^^. l:Zl Lf been contacted. Vou m.y call for 
arrangements . 

Miss Madeline Geiman 
245 West Main Street^ EkI ^ 
Westminster » Md . 2U57 
848-6547 

iio^ -.c A resource for showing of quilts or art of 
Would like to from Meadow Branch Brethren 

quilting. Miss Geman quilts wiUi a ^roup 

Church. 

Brethrcn^ Church 
Bond Street - CeUc (Jrove Par, 
Westminster, Md . 211'57 
S4b-8090 or Mr^^. R^>yev 848-8470 

.r.e,.,>. an yea. '"itrs-SiVi;?" l^^.^ ^^s. 

°;„rpr^o"cLr:ru a^riiu,, »o.., cau ...or. ...... 

. Shafer Bros. 

Sullivan Road ^ 

Westminster, Md . 211)7 

848-7340 

Visit them in January to see broom ma.ing and also^ a modern .ill. Plan 
to buy some brooms . This wom be a nice gesture. 
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Howard Stonesifer 

18 Penna, Avenue ^ 
Westminster, Md. 21157 
No phone 

/ 

^^r• stonesifer could help on any problems of woodworking. He has made 
a pattern for making a plain colonial footstool. The pattern will be 
available ^rom the resource center. 



Mr. 4^m. R. Hann 
Olja Manchester Road 

Westminster, Md, 21157 ' ^ 

848^3204 

Mr, Hann would teach an adult group the art of caning chairs, 
available on Saturdays only. Call and make arrangements. 



He is 



Mrs. Ennis Royer (would need transportation) 
Uniontown Road 
Westminster, Md. 21157 
848-8476 

Would be willing to go to classrooms to teach 
have children bring in old woolen clothing. 



/ 
i 



g making. If interested 



9, Mr. John Myers, Sr. " . 

Old Bachman's Valley Road 
Westminster, Md. 21157 
848-8374 

Four generations of John Meyer's' family have lived in the home place where 
John Myers, Jr. no;: lives. Three generations have had apple and peach 
orchards. The old horaja must be two hundred years old because pine trees 
in front have been declared at least two hundred years old. 

Mr. Myers will talk to any student who wants an interview. He knows that 
area of the country well. 

lOr Mrs. W. A. Pickens 
Hughes Shop Road 
Westminster, Md . 21157 
848-8899 

Mrs. Pickens is a direct oescendant of Col. Josiah Gist. She is a 
marvelous story-teller. She would be happy to tell you about her should^- 
be famous soldiers. She is delightful.^ 
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11. The Loafing Barn 
540 Baltimore Blvd. 

Westminster, Md . 21157 \^ 
848-8111 

Well-behaved children are invited to come in and browse. There U a 
fine collection of several periods of furniture and dxshes and art 
AU is housed in a very attractive old renovated barn.. The owner is 
very friendly and helpful, 

12. Mr. Noah Schaeffer (one or two persons coJilo check with him for facts) 
53 Penna. Avenue 

Westminster, Md. 21157 
848-7789 

A gentleman in his 80 's with a marvelous memory. 

I 

13. Historical Society 
210 East^Main Street 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 
848-6494 

Anv infbrmation concerning Carroll County can be found in the library 
in^Kimmey house/ Call' before going^ m. 

14. Times Paper (Carroll County) 
Carroll Street 

.Westminster, feryland 21157 
848-4400 

paper dates back 63 years. You can check files for these years. 

15 • Mi* Lillian Shipley 848-5085 
Miss Dorothy Elder^dice 848-4630 
75 West Green Street 

Westminster. Md . 21157 , \ 

A good source for background history. Miss Elderdice rents costumes also. 
The Shipleys date back in Carroll County history. 
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Chair Caners Schedule - 1974 



Coshun, Mrs» Joseph 
Biker, Mrs. Russell 
Frock, Mrs. Russell 
Hoke, Mrs, Soloman 
Mc Kins try, >br- Wm, 
^Jine, Mrs. Adelaide • 
Null, Mrs. Hubert 
Nusbaum, Mr. Ira 
Reifsnider, Mrs. A^ice 
Smith, Mrs. Ella 
Wolfe, Mrs. Maurice 
Spencer, Mr. Lloyd 
Wimert, Mr. Lester 



R, D. , Union Bridge 

Rt. 2, Hampstead 

81 Uniontown Rd., Westminster 

Rt. 3, Westminster 

Union Bridge 

Rt. 4, Westminster 

R. D. , Taney town 

38 E. George St., Westminster 

R. D. , Keymar 

Woodbine 

Rt. 2, Westminster 

112 E. Main St., Westminster 

25 Spruce Avenue, Westminster 



775-2621 
374-2724 
848-8315 
848-5598 
775-2424 
848-8862 
756-2252 
848-8093 
756-2732 
795-i>475 
848-7860 
848-7670 
848-7806 



Coshun &McKinstry: April 13, May 25, June 22, August 3, Sept. 14, October 26 

Spencer & Wolfe: April 20, May 26, June 29, August 10, Sept. 21, October 21 

Eiker & Frock: April 27, May 27, July 6, August 17, Sept. 28 

Null & Reifsnider: May 4, June 1, July 13, August 24, October 12 

Smi \i 6c Hoke: May 11, June 8, July 20, August 31 

Niner: May 18, June 15, July 27, September 7, October 19 

/ 



Extra days: Mr. WiiAert, June 2, 9 - Sunday; July 4, Thursday 
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APPENDIX 



Where to write for additional inf orjjnation 



1. U. S. Library of Congress 
(Archive of American Folksong) 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Maryland Historical Society 
201 W. Monument Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 

3. The Historical Society of Carroll County 
East Main Street 

Westminster, ^d. 21157 

4. Smithsonian Associates 
900 Jefferson Drive 
Washington, D. C. 20560 



I 
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(Good- directions.) 

Luscomb, Sally C. , The Collector's Encyclopedia of Butt ons, New 
York: Bonanza BookT! tfe67, 
(Carroll County Public Library,) 

Prada, Beatrix Maria, Great Old Time Recipes, New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1974, 
(Many old recipes,) 

Simmons, Adelma G. , Herb Gardening in Five Seasons,^ New York: 
Hawthorne Books, Inc, 

(Basic information on planting and care,) ' 

Waring, Janet, Early American^Stencils on Walls and Furniture, 
New York: Dover^ Publications, Inc. 1968. 

Books (Music) $ 

Boardman, Eunice and Landis, Beth, Exploring Mus ic, (One and Three). 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 1971. ' 

Landeck, Beatrice, Making Music Your v^n, (One and Two), Morristown, 
New Jersey: Silver Burdett Co. 1971, 

Lomax, John A. and Alan, Folk Song, U.S.A. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1947. ^ 

Wilson, Harry R, , Growing with Music, 3. iilnglewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1970. ^ 

Books ( Phys ica 1 Education) 

Carson, Jane, Colonial Virginians at Play. Charlottesville, 
Virginia: The University Press* of Virginia . 1965. 
(Rese^arch series.) 

Coone^', Barbara, A Garland of Games and Other Diversions. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, T^W, 

Periodicals and Pamphlets 

Baird, Hugh A., "Button, Button... Who Has The Buttons?", Yankee. 
June 1973: p. 108. 
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G. Periodicals and Pamphlets (Cont'd.) 

Early Years, Volume 3 Number 3. Novemb^-r 1972. 

Early Years, Volume 4 Number 6. Februaxj 1974. 
(fexcellent "source for ideas on the Horizons Theme.) 

Garlet, Charles, "Ben Franklin's Kites.", Early American Life , 
Volume 5 Number 2. April 1974. pp. 45-47. 
(All issues offer excellent ideas and sources:) 

H andbook on Herbs , A Special Printing of Plants and Gardens , 
Volume 14 Number '2. Baltimore, Maryland: Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens. 1973. 
(Basic information.) 

Teacher, Volume 91 Number 3. November 1973. 



Non- Print 

A. Audio-Visuals 

♦C olonial Williamsburg Filmstrips . Set of 10. New York: Film 
Division of McGraw Hill .Book Company. 1973. 
(Excellent series.) 



Suggested for purchase by local media jcenters. 
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